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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


While Livi . One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
ng: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 


world on these Feasts of the Church: 





TUTTTOOITITTTIVUUTTUQINITIVIVUNTOOIQIIITINIINUNITOOIIIIIIIIINUQOOIIITIIINNQOQQ0IIIIIUITTNIOOIQQNIUUUTTTTAA NHS 





Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen : 

July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


After Death One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 
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AU UUUEUTTTLUVUUTT TUTTE UUHT ALL LUULEHLL 


. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. .In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 
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© sie MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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Les AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the 
Passionist Chinese Mission Th P ae Mi . . 
Society will entitle you to e Fassionist Issionarnes 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, : : ersey 
what better gift than enroll- Union City New J 
ment in this Society? 
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The Flesh Fully Emancipated 


T WAS Count Joseph de Maistre, the French philosophical writer, who described 
I the Protestant Reformation as ‘“The Emancipation of the Flesh.”’” He was 

born in 1753 and died in 1821. Were he living today he would find abund- 

ant justification for his description in the action of the Anglican and Pro- 
testant Episcopalian bishops recently assembled in England. 


‘The Archbishops and Bishops of the Holy [God help us!] Catholic Church, 
three hundred and seven in number, assembled at Lambeth,”’ passed certain reso- 
lutions for the moral guidance of their flocks. One of these read: 


“Where there is a clearly felt obligation to limit or avoid parenthood. the 
method must be decided on Christian p‘inciples. The primary and obvious 
method is complete abstinence from intercourse. . . . Nevertheless, in those cases 
where there is a clearly felt moral obligation, and where there is a morally sound 
reason for avoiding complete abstinence, the conference agrees that other methods 
may be used... .”’ 


On reading these words one can hardly refrain from crying out against the 
cool blasphemy of a body of men who have the effrontery to call themselves 
“bearers of the sacred commission of the Ministry given by Our Lord through 
His. Apostles to the Church.” 


To their credit be it said that sixty-seven of the bishops voted against the 
resolution and a large number of the clergy and laity protested against the scan- 
dal given them by their ‘‘fathers in God.’’ On the other hand, “‘liberal’’ clergymen 
and the new pagans stated that the resolution is a rise to ‘‘a higher moral plane.”’ 


We Catholics, of course, do not look to Lambeth or any other Protestant con- 
ference for direction in matters of morality. We have the outspoken unhesitating 
voice of the infallible Church that tells us in the strong accents of Divine Au- 
thority what is right and what is wrong. At the same time we are by our very 
nature woefully inclined to self-indulgence, and are very apt to be influenced by 
the talk and practices of those about vs who pander to the lusts of the flesh. 
In fact, there are Catholics practicing birth-control and at the same time trying 
to convince themselves that they are not guilty of great sin. 


Let us be honest and call things by their right names. Birth-control is a 
substitute for lack of self-control. It is the abuse of the sanctity of each other's 
soul by a married couple in the most sacred of all human relationships. It is al- 
ways a greivous sin. In principle it is identical with every other sin against holy 
purity. Usually, it is a reciprocal sin, being committed by two parties. It has the 
added malice of being a crime against nature. Committed before conception, as 
well as after conception, it has all the sinfulness of wilful murder! 


For the vast majority of people, whether married or single, chastity is the 
most difficult of the virtues. But that does not justify self-indulgence. Compro- 
mising Protestant bishops may give in to ‘‘modern’’ views and betray Christ with 
a lie built upon a mawkish sentimentality. Whereas we Catholics must never for- 
get that it’s a mighty hard thing to be a good Catholic; that the Cross is our 
trade-mark; that we are professed cross-bearers; and that the Gospel we believe 


in is, not the gospel of a good time, 
but the Gospel of Christ and Him of | Krell Cf 
Crucified. 7 
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Current Fact and Comment 





The New Episcopalians 


E ASSUREDLY have no wish to write or even 
think uncharitably about our High Church 
Episcopalian friends (we know that many 
of them are intensely sincere in their con- 
victions and are better men before God than we are) ; 
but from a rather regular perusal of their periodical 
publications we cannot but regard them as a trifle ridic- 
ulous. The time was when they were Protestant Epis- 
copalians—their official title; now they are Catholics. 
Formerly they were ministers or parsons; today they 
are priests. It is not so long ago since holy water, 
relics, colored vestments, crucifixes, statues, stations of 
the cross, confession, anointing, devotion to Our Lady, 
the Mass, were the exclusive marks and properties of 
idolatrous Romanism, Now our good Episcopalians have 
nonchalantly appropriated all these. (Light a Murad!) 
We were prompied to write the above by a news 
item to the effect that at the end of July the “Preach- 
ing Friars,” making a pilgrimage afoot from San Diego 
to Seattle in commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
of Fra Junipero Serra becoming a friar, arrived in San 
Francisco. They were duplicating the exploits of the 
early preaching friars in California. They traveled 
without any financial backing whatever, depending on 
the offerings made at their religious services. They 
dress in the exact habit of the original friars, and are 
known as Brothers Peter, Paul, Sylvester, Lawrence 
and Joseph. They were entertained in the local evangel- 
ical churches with special services. A correspondent 
of The Churchman says, “They may prove evangels of 
unity.” Yes, and they may soon be claiming to be the 
original and only simon-pure Franciscans. Capuchins, 
Conventuals and Friars Minor, please watch out! 


The Name Catholic 


T= usurpation of the term Catholic by High Epis- 
copalians makes the use of that name increasingly 
difficult. These Episcopalians regard Catholic Cathol- 
ics as Roman Catholics. Unfortunately this latter term 
for the ancient Church has been used for many years 
by Catholics themselves as their proper title. At one 
time the need for clarity and definiteness compelled them 
to prefix the word Roman. This was due in great 
measure to English Protestants forcing that term on 
them, first as a reproach, and later on as a distinction. 

The proper title of the ancient Church is Catholic. 


Nowhere in the Church’s official documents is the 
Church called Roman Catholic. The titlke Roman is 
used in connection with the True Church, but not in 
the sense given to it by Protestants. This question 
came up in the Vatican Council, and there it was de- 
cided that the Church founded by Christ should be 
called “The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church.” 
This is far from being equivalent to “Roman Catholic 
Church.” Rome is used to designate the center of 
Catholic Unity, for without union with that center 
Catholicity is impossible. 

No other church has the right to use the term 
Catholic. It is patented, as it were, in Christendom. 
Possession, it is said, is nine-tenths of the law. The 
ancient Church was in undisputed possession of that 
title for about seventeen centuries. Those who usurp 
it must prove their right. They cannot do so because 
no church, other than that united with the Pope, has 
the reality corresponding to the term. Catholic means 
universal. Only the Catholic Church is such. The 
Church established by Christ was Catholic in principle 
before she was called by that name. She was Catholic 
because Christ commissioned His Apostles to preach a 
universal doctrine—‘“all things whatsoever”; to “all na- 
tions,” and for all time—‘even to the consummation of 
the world.” Let Catholics call themselves what they 
are—Catholics. 


Newest Nasty Thing 


E WELCOME to the ranks of decency and fair play 

Mr. W. T. Anderson, editor and publisher of 
the Georgia newspapers, the Macon Telegraph and Eve- 
nng News. In an editorial printed on the first page of 
the Telegraph and headed, “Crack the Head of This 
Newest Nasty Thing,” he directed attention to the Black 
Shirt Organization—a new society founded by the in- 
famous Edward Young Clark, originator of the in- 
famous Ku Klux Klan. In the editorial it is stated 
that This Newest Nasty Thing has a membership of 
21,000 in Atlanta, and that its chief purpose is to “run 
all Negroes out of their jobs in cities and towns and 
to give these to white people.” The slogan is, “This is 
a white man’s country,” and the intention behind the 
slogan is to drive the members of the black race to 
the farm and plantation. 

Mr. Anderson believes that this successor to the Ku 
Klux Klan would have died a-borning had it not been 
for the criminal silence of the Atlanta newspapers which 
made no mention of the organization though its mem- 
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bers have publicly paraded in their black shirts and the 
regalia of the organization have been displayed in the 
department stores and widely advertized. 

A separate edition of the Macon Telegraph for 
Negroes is being regularly published. This was an 
innovation which was looked wpon with serious mis- 
givings in the beginning but which now, according to 
the publisher, is recognized as an effective means of be- 
getting and maintaining wholesome feelings between 
the two races. The policy of Mr. Anderson in his 
newspapers is to discuss in the open any race ques- 
tion that may arise, and thus prevent heated and un- 
reasoning prejudices. That Macon is singularly free 
of race problems that agitate other cities of the South 
seems to be a confirmation of the wise and humane 
policy of Mr. Anderson. 


A Dead Man Speaks 


gon excerpt that follows is taken from the last will 
and testament of the late Clarence H. Kelsey. It 
was printed as an editorial without comment by the 
New York Evening Post, whose good example we will 
follow: 

_ “The bequests to the institutions named in the preced- 
ing paragraphs do not capitalize, in many instances, the 
sums which I have been giving to them yearly for many 
years, and there are many other institutions to which 
| have been similarly contributing but to which I make 
no bequests. The reason is not because of any change 
in my interest in, or appreciation of, these institutions 
or the work that they are doing, but because my theory 
and practice of giving are inconsistent therewith. I 
have always felt that it was better to give regularly and 
generously from income rather than accumulate prin- 
cipal with the expectation of making large gifts at the 
end. I believe that money set to work immediately 
is better used than if accumulated with the intention of 
doing great things with it afterwards. These plans often 
are forgotten or fail to be carried out, and I firmly be- 
lieve that there is much greater satisfaction in giving 
money away as you go along than in keeping it and 
watching it grow in your hands. Money never catches 
lp with time and good done with a little money now 
may be far greater than that done with a great deal 
more later on, and is more sure to be done.” 


Out Goes Cole Blease 


W.: CONGRATULATE the decent people of South 
¥ Carolina on having defeated Senator Cole Blease 
in his attempt to get another term in the Senate. During 
the campaign he is reported to have made this statement : 
“Whenever the Constitution comes between me and the 
virtue of the white women of South Carolina I say to 
hell with the Constitution.” One happy effect of his 
statement has been the eliciting of clean-cut, upright 
declarations from the Governors of seven Southern 
otates : 

Governor Pollard, of Virginia:—“Lynching is bar- 
barous. While I am Governor of Virginia every power 
vested in me by law will be used to prevent any such 
blot on our civilization,” 

Governor Sampson, of Kentucky:—“I am unalterably 
opposed to mob law in any and all cases. If a mob 


may settle one case it may settle all cases. The Consti- 
tution must be respected and all the power of the State 
will be commandeered to protect the most humble citi- 
zen.” 

Governor Long, of Louisiana :—‘I have been Gover- 
nor of this State for two years, and no one, white or 
black, has been lynched during that time. The policy 
of my administration has been to compel an observance 
of the law.” 

Governor Gardner, of North Carolina:—“I regard 
lynching and every other form of mob violence not only 
as morally wrong in every instance, but as fundamental- 
ly destructive of the rights of every citizen.” 

Governor Richards, of South Carolina:—‘‘There can 
be no justification for lynching.” 

Governor Hardman, of Georgia:—“I am opposed to 
lynching or mob violence in any form. The Constitu- 
tion of our country provides for a right of trial by a 
jury, which is fundamental.” 

Governor Moody, of Texas:—‘“A lawless execution 
at the hands of a mob is murder under the definition of 
that offense in our statutes, and every participant in 
such an act is guilty of violating both the law of God 
and man.... However atrocious or revolting the crime 
of the mob’s victims may be, there can be no justification 
for setting aside the orderly rule of law by an unruly 
mob, and there is no such thing as mob justice.” 

During the first six months of this year twelve 
victims of lynch law were tortured and murdered by 
mobs—just the same number for the entire year 1929. If 
the present Governors and their successors in office 
will have the courage to stand by the law the atrocious 
practice of lynching will be a thing of the past. 


The Dean’s Doctrine 


} tae Incr, referring to the equivocal and pallid 
approbation of birth control drafted by the Lam- 
beth Conference, that birth control might be practised 
“with due regard to Christian principles,” is reported 
to have said: “Now it is admitted for the first time that 
the morality of an act depends on the motive, and men 
and women must judge for themselves whether the 
motive for wishing to limit their families is of purely 
Christian standards or not. This decision will bring 
comfort to nzany troubled consciences.” Thus, the in- 
tention of the person performing an act is the sole 
determinent of its goodness or badness. 

If this principle—subjective, like the cardinal error 
of Protestantism—is valid in regard to birth control, it 
ought to be valid is regard to everything. It is a poor 
principle that doesn’t work both ways. Therefore, if a 
zealot thought that, of account of his opinion, Dean 
Inge should be put to death and forthwith murdered 
him, he would be absolved of =2ll blame because his 
intention in the premises was good; namely the desire 
to rid Christianity of one whom he rf , ded as a lying 
teacher. Or if another individual, out or i and 
hungry, broke into the Dean’s quarters and carrie. ?W@Y 
his money, he could not be convicted of wrong-do. 
provided he had a good intention in taking what dia 
not belong to him, “with due regard to Christian prin- 
ciples.” The due regard in this instance being that the 
Dean, since he is a Christian, would not object to 
Sharing his money with a poor and hungry man. 

Where will all this conniving at immorality end? 
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Having thrown overboard many of the unequivocal doc- 
trines of Christianity, such as the Deity of Christ, His 
Resurrection, Immortality, and Hell, the Protestant 
churches are inevitably turning to immoral practices in 
direct opposition to the teachings of Christ. It is be- 
coming clearer to thinking men that the preservation 
of Morals is safeguarded only by integrity of the Faith. 


For Pure Drugs 


Te last days of the recent session of Congress 
were marked by the investigation by a Senatorial 
sub-committee of charges that the health of the public 
was endangered by drugs manufactured under careless 
or ineffectual government supervision. The record is not 
yet complete but considerable testimony has been taken 
both denying and confirming the charges. It is to be 
hoped that the investigation will be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion during the next meeting of Congress. 
The truth can hurt no honorable physician or honest 
manufacturer. 

The investigation thus far discloses that much at- 
tention was given to ergot extract, a preparation used in 
obstetrics. Reputable physicians were quoted as say- 
ing that many preparations of this drug now in the mar- 
ket are simply useless or absolutely dangerous. There 
was considerable testimony about the manufacture of 
ether quite frequently mentioned of late in the news- 
papers as the direct cause of death either during or 
immediately after operations. Other medicinal prep- 
arations, such as digitalis, were severely criticized by 
competent witnesses as of uncertain or positively peril- 
ous effect in cases of heart trouble. 

Howard W. Ambruster of New York, writing to 
Editor & Publisher, gives these facts as proved at the 
hearings of the Senatorial sub-committee : 

‘A—Impure ether branded U.S.P. given for anes- 
thesia causing death on the operating table or through 
ether pneumonia afterwards. 

B—Adulterated ergot branded U.S.P. containing un- 
known impurities and so lacking in potency that when 
given at childbirth to stop the bleeding, the mother is 
either made a permanent invalid or dies from hemor- 
rhage. 

C—Unreliable digitalis branded U.S.P. given to pro- 
long the life of a child or an adult who has heart 
disease—ineffective, and death as the result. 

D—Poisonous Jamaica ginger branded U.S.P. given 
to a child or an adult for stomach disorder—permanent 
paralysis the result to the patient. 

“The subject of health,” says Editor & Publisher, “and 
its preservation is one for thoughtful and diligent treat- 
ment by newspapers. Editors, in the main, share the 
popular faith in the medical profession and in {ts 
weapons against the progress of disease. It is a justi- 
fied faith and one not to be lightly disturbed. The medi- 
cal profession, on its part, reposes a similar belief in the 
advertised good faith of pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
and is more likely to blame failure on lack of skill or 
the fortunes of life than on the greed of a drug house 
which distributes weak or adulterated medicines. 

“Willful commercial substitution of inferior and dan- 
gerous products in standard medicines verges close on 
murder and outranks treason as a crime against the 
public. The question of impairing public confidence in 
physicians and medicine is beside the point, for there 


can be no permanent public confidence in medicines 
which, advertising their curative powers, bring suffering 
and death to their users. It is an evil which thrives in 
lack of public information.” 


An Imperative Work 


AST month we drew attention to the fact that 

there are 2,000,000 Catholic children attending 
the public schools. The religious instruction of these 
children should be a matter of grave concern. The 
ideal solution of the problem is every Catholic child 
in a Catholic school. Unfortunately Catholic schools 
are not found everywhere; and even where they do 
exist some Catholic parents will insist—in spite of a 
plain obligation to the contrary—on sending their 
children to the public schools. Catholic school or no 
Catholic school, the religious training of our children 
must not be neglected. 

Various plans to meet the situation have been tried 
with more or less success. A group of self-sacri- 
ficing young men and women has for years carried 
on a great apostolate of catechetical instruction 
under the direction of Father Lawless, the able 
director of the Society of Christian Doctrine in the 
diocese of Pittsburgh. In other places Sisters, 
Brothers and lay persons have organized for this 
work under the direction of their local pastors or in 
affiliation with the Catholic Instruction League, of 
which the Reverend J. M. Lyons, S.J., of Chicago, is 
director. 

In his excellent pamphlet, “Catholic Children of 
the Public School,” Father Joseph Mereto tells us 
that in many localities splendid results have come 
from Catholic coéperation with the various Week- 
day Religious Education associations in securing 
from the public school boards concessions either of 
time off from regular class work as an inducement 
for the children to attend the religious classes of their 
respective churches, or else in obtaining class-room 
accommodations after school hours for the impart- 
ing of religious instruction. Through this coopera- 
tion the generous appropriations of $4,000 and $3,000 
a year were made by the Community Fund Com- 
mittee to pay Catholic teachers for giving religious 
instruction twice a week to the Catholic children of 
the public schools in East Chicago, Indiana. In Gary, 
Indiana, successive classes go every day throughout 
the school year to different religious centres for in- 
struction. Each pupil attends two classes twice a 
week. Each session lasts forty minutes. The chil- 
dren not taking religious instruction remain in the 
school gymnasium while their companions attend the 
religious classes. : 

Throughout the country we have a variety of 
teachers instructing the Catholic children of the pub- 
lic schools in their religion. Among these are Cath- 
olic teachers in our public schools, the parochial 
school Sisters, the Missionary Catechists founded by 
Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne, volunteer non-profes- 
sional teachers and, in many instances, priests and 
seminarians. Whatever the method used, there is 
an imperative obligation to provide for the religious 
training of as many as possible of the 2,000,000 Cath- 
olic children who, for one reason or another, are de- 
prived of a parochial school education, 
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A CHURCHGOER SOLILOQUIZES 


HIS may explain the air of utter absorption in 
profound thought in which many are plunged 
when the plate is passed. From the South 
Dakota Churchman: 


lo pledge or not to pledge—that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in a man to gather 

[he Church’s blessings free, and leave to others 

lo foot the bills and spread the Gospel tidings, 

Or to take pen, to sign a pledge that challenges 

\nd share the cost. To write—to sign—to pledge— 
lo pledge—perchance to pay! Ay, there’s the rub: 
For in six months I may have lowered salary. 
Stocks may have sunk, or bad investments swat me. 
\nd then, besides, the increased cost of living 

Must give me pause; then, too, there’s the respect 

[ owe myself to run a costly motor; 

The dues to clubs, the children off to college! 

Why not content myself with casual giving 

On pleasant Sundays when I journey Churchward 
\nd not commit myself to certain monies? 


COMPOUND INTEREST 


fe New Yorker tells how fifteen dollars became 
two thousand, seven hundred and twelve dollars 
and fifty cents. Page the heirs! 


Some of the most pleasantly musty records in town are in 
the vaults of the Bank for Savings down in Fourth Avenue. 
This is the oldest savings bank in the state, and two or 
three of its original accounts dating back to 1819 are still 
on the books. 

Probably the most diverting aécount is Account No. 738. 
his was opened in August 1819, in the name of John S. 
Thorne, who was then a baby a few days old. Baby 
Thorne’s father deposited ten dollars. Some few days later 
he put in five dollars more. This was the last deposit 
ever made in that account. The boy John grew up. The 
money was never withdrawn. Interest accumulated and 
John decayed: he ripened, grew gray, and died. Heirs dis- 
covered his passbook, and at intervals they presented it for 
interest crediting, thus maintaining the active status of the 
ccount. The interest credited to January, 1929, was 
$2,697.50. Add the original fifteen dollars and you have a 
gratifying total of $2,712.50. 


RAIN GODS ANSWER HOPI INDIANS 


pene sguane people may be impressed with fact that 
rain usually falls after the annual snake dance of 
the Hopi Indians. 
the mystery. 


But Topics of the Times explains 


From Flagstaff, Ariz., comes the report that immediately 
following the close of the annual snake dance of the Hopi 
Indians such a heavy deluge fell that many of the automo- 
biles of the returning sightseers were mired in the Painted 
Desert. Since the purpose of the snake dance is to bring 
rain, the storm surprised the Indians much less than the 
white spectators. The records show that the Indian priests 
have rarely failed to time the dance so as to coincide with 
the break in the dry season. 


On Things in General 
and Quite Largely a 
«JMatter of Quotation 


In Northern Arizona, and particularly in the region in- 
habited by the Pueblo Indians, the annual rainfall is so light 
that the country is virtually desert. In the Spring, how- 
ever, there is enough for the Indians to plant their corn 
and melons in the bottoms of the “washes,” as the dried 
river beds are called. During July and early August the 
thunderheads begin to pile up each afternoon, and the skies 
get black with approaching storms. They rarely break 
over the Hopi country, however, until about the 20th of 
August, and thereafter the showers come regularly each 
afternoon until the end of the harvest. 

Generations of skill in desert weather lore have taught 
the priests of the Snake and Antelope clans of the Hopi 
Indians to foretell with almost uncanny correctness the 
exact day of the first rains. In fact, so wise are they that 
the snake dance ceremony is usually followed by a shower 
within an hour of its termination. Usually the first rain 
is light. This year it appears to have been a cloudburst. 


THE EINSTEIN THEORY 


5 pong little points, which are easy to understand, 
are submitted by M. K. Wisehart in an article on 
Einstein in The American Magazine: 

Here are some of the astonishing notions to which we 
were asked to accustom ourselves: 

A straight line is not the shortest distance between two 
points. The shortest way is a curve. 

All space is warped and curves back upon itself. 

If you were to fire yourself, astride a projectile, straight 
out into space, in a few million years you would return 
to your starting point. 

A fall from a height is not the result of the pull of gravity. 
It is the result of the earth coming up and hitting the falling 
object. 

Things shrink when they move rapidly. A train speed- 
ing at sixty miles an hour is shorter than a train standing 
still. A solid six-foot rod, shot forward at the speed of 
160,000 miles a second, would lose as much as three feet of 
its length, only to regain it when it stopped. 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE 


Pg mae must entertain the audience, even when their 
hearts are heavy. A metropolitan news item tells 
how Maria Jeritza played her part: 

Although informed of the death of her brother just as 
the orchestra started the overture, Maria Jeritza, the Vien- 
nese soprano, played her role in “Der Rosenkavalier” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night to the delight of the 
audience. A cablegram from her parents in Brunn, Czecho- 
slovakia, told of the death. 

Few in the audience saw anything unusual in the prima 
donna’s acting as she sang and laughed through the light 
opera of Strauss. Many were annoyed, however, at the 
length of time which expired between the acts. The singer 
is said to have been weeping in her dressing room on these 
occasions. 

As the opera continued her nervousness became more no- 
ticeable, but, together with two other members of the cast, 
Maria Jeritza took twelve curtain calls. Between these calls 
she received the sympathy of her fellow players back stage. 
Each time she was recalled to the stage she bowed with 
a fixed smile. 
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THE LATEST NIGHT CLUB 


eg Elegy on Tom Thumb Golf is contributed to 
the Manchester Guardian by one who modestly 
styles himself Lucio: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
As forth, his idiotic round to play, 
Goes Cyrus Hogge, of Oilsville, Tennessee. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds; 

But, lo! the sudden arc-lamps stab the night 
As Cyrus braves the evening damps and colds. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn 
Presumably finds Cyrus still in bed; 

At night—an object for all righteous scorn— 
He whirls the wanton golf club round his head. 


There, where the sizzling arcs display his shame, 
He labors grimly to a ghostly green, 

Like some sad spectre at a midnight game 
Which mortal eyes had better left unseen. 


There in a pool of baleful light he pounds 
The bunkers where his cherished tee-shots fall; 
Or—when the blighter slices out of bounds— 
A Stygian darkness justly claims his ball. 


Let not Ambition yearn to share his toil— 
Though deeply bitten by the golfing virus, 

Ah, shun the burning of such midnight oil, 
And leave the links to arc-lamps and to Cyrus! 


Save where, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl, his presence much resented, 
Doth hoot at Cyrus and his chosén hour, 
I also hoot at him as half-demented. 


HE MEETS HER DAD 


UnitTep Press dispatch from Bartonville, Ill., de- 
scribes how a bucolic father received a modern 
troubadour : 


“Yoo-hoo,” called Leonard Voris under the window of 
Miss Ina Moritas. “Is that you, Lovey Dovey?” 

“Bang,” replied a shotgun from the window. One slug 
hit Leonard in the left arm, another in the left leg and a 
third grazed his abdomen. 

“That,” Leonard told a sympathetic physician who dressed 
his wounds, “was the first time I ever met Ina’s father.” 


THE EARLY BIRD 


SPECIAL article in the New York Sun tells how 
one vandal’in desire was prevented from being 
a vandal in act: 

To move into a new apartment and find it stripped of 
all detachable fixtures by the previous tenant is no unusual 
experience for city dwellers. That spirit of vandalism, 
however, seems to prevail in the peaceful, respectable subur- 
ban communities as ‘Well. 

“The first house I had in the suburbs,” a Long Islander 
remarked at his lunch the other day, “had a beautiful crim- 
son rambler rose bush at one side of the front porch. The 
plant had a longer blooming season than any rose I ever 
heard of. But just to show you how unprincipled some 
people are, I had no sooner moved out of that house than 
the rose bush was stolen.” 

“In fact,” he added, “I moved in the morning and the 
rose bush was gone that evening.” 


“Had you gone back to look at it?” he was asked. 
“Well, to tell you the truth,” he said, “I went back to 
swipe it myself.” 


SCALP TREATMENT 


Ane K. LippMAN, writing in Judge, gives the 
experience of most men who start in heroically 
to take scalp treatment. 


When man perceives, with soul appalled, 
That very soon he may be bald, 

With hopeful heart he seeks the lair 

Of savant skilled in saving hair. 

The doctor rubs in cans of creams, 

He uses violet rays and steams, 

He pours on pints of pleasant potions, 
Olive oils and herbal lotions. 

For many months his fingers lull 

Our senses as he rubs our skull. 

When we our mirror seize with glee 
And gaze therein, what do we see? 

Our precious hairs, though neatly parted, 
Are thinner now than when he started! 


REPETITION DULLS THE TASTE 


LL may be fair in love and jest, but in the case of 
Michael Kenny there’s a limit, says The New York 
Telegram: 

Michael Kenny is fed up. 

And it’s not the $25 worth of sandwiches nor the fifteen 
gallons of ice cream alone that did it. 

The last straw was broken today (Sept. 8). A pulmotor 
crew from the gas company aroused him and his wife at 
2 A. M. and insisted on reviving somebody. Kenny had 
hardly convinced them that no reviving was needed, when 
a private ambulance drew up to the door and wanted to 
carry Mrs. Kenny away. She wouldn’t consent. 

For the past month some one had been playing practical 
jokes on Kenny. 

The fire department and police reserves have been regular 
visitors at his electrical repair shop, 172 Eighth Ave. They 
drop around at most any hour of the day or night wanting 
to know “Where is the fire?” or “What’s the riot?” 

He was able to convince the delivery men that brought 
around the sandwiches and ice cream (with bills) that he 
hadn’t ordered them. But the drivers of the fleet of trucks 
that came with the 18 tons of coal wanted to beat him up 
when he refused to accept it. 

Then one morning last week he was bewildered by the 
sight of a line of men with tool kits waiting for him to 
open the shop. They showed him a newspaper advertise- 
ment reading :— 

“Electricians wanted. 
address was given. 

The 300 men that appeared the first day were nothing 
compared to the crowds that came every other day last 
week. 

He was delighted to get a note one morning reading, 
“Things are picking up good now, Mike. Here’s some 
money you loaned me two years ago.” But the signature 
“Looie Ziltch” on the $800 check was as fictitious as Mike’s 
craving for the fifteen chicken dinners that came around 
(collect) shortly afterwards. 

When the undertaker came with his hearse to embalm 
the remains of Michael Kenny, the gloomy fellow almost 
convinced Mrs. Kenny that her husband was dead, despite 
the fact she had seen him a half hour before. He assured 
her that anything might happen in a half hour, and neither 
Mrs. Kenny nor the undertaker was entirely satisfied until 
the found Mike very much alive and simply bursting with 
indignation. 


Bring tools. Apply all week.” His 
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The dog catcher has called for his two dogs, the gas 
and electric light companies have sent repairmen wno 
weren’t needed, he has chased up to the Bronx in a taxi 
in the middle of the night to fix the lights of somebody who 
called in “an emergency” only to be rebuffed by the awakened 
resident whose address was given. 

Now Kenny’s going to ta’. it up with the police. He 
figures that they'll probably drop around to his shop today 

-possibly on a tip that he’s the man who murdered Roth- 
stein 


GERARD’S LIST IN VERSE 


E x-AMBASSADOR James Gerard says that sixty-two 
men rule America. H. I. Phillips does the rest, 
in his syndicated column: 


My country. ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Industry, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where just sixty-two 
Men rule you, you and YOU 
(If what James says is true) 
To thee I cling. 


My native country thee, 
Land of the great J. P.— 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy Mellons and 
Thy Schwabs and Taylors grand, 
Long may they rule the land 
From up above. 


Three cheers for Zukor, Grace, 

And Wiggin (Arthur Chase)— 
Men of the hour! 

Long live Art Curtiss James, 

Swope, Hill, Ochs—noted names !— 

As Jimmy's list proclaims, 
Wielding the power. 


Baker (George F.) and Bill 

Hearst, Hayden, Crocker (Will), 
Of thee we rave; 

E. Wyerhaeuser (Fred), 

Raskob and Berwind (Ed), 

Patterson (Joseph Med.)— 
Long may you wave! 


THEY SAY 


Here is a headline that reads: “Successful Parent Must 
Be a Salesman.” The idea being, presumably, to sell him- 
self to the children, rather than give himself away. 

—Toledo Blade. ° 

What is wrong with America is not democratic theory, 
which is quite inoperative in the regions that Americans 
consider important; what is wrong is a mistaken standard of 
values which admires athletes, movie stars and great execu- 
tives more than poets, painters and men of science.—Ber- 
trand Russell. ' 

“Thank God, we are over to America,” we said, “and had 
a drink of brandy around to celebrate it.”—Captain W olf- 
gang von Gronau of Dornier-Wal Flying Boat. 

! would hate to compile a list of intellectual leaders and 
continue to live here—James W. Gerard. 

An unenforceable law is a danger spot for graft and cor- 
ruption—Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 

A man who has reformed himself has contributed his 
full share toward the reformation of his neighbor—Norman 
Douglas. 

Ignorance is no discredit to a pupil, but it-is a disquali- 
fication in a teacher.—C. H. Rowell, Regent of University 
of California. 


One of the most difficult surpluses we find is the sur- 
plus of leaders or managers of groups that have in the 
past attempted to solve the farm problem—Chairman Legge 
of the Farm Board. 

Most dirty plays are dull—Brogk Pemberton. 

Americans as a rule are inclined to associate the idea of 
independence with that of liberty, forgetting that the two 
words are not necessarily synonymous.—Richard A. Zerega. 

Something seems to have happened to the new American 
theory that higher and higher wages make for more and 
more prosperity—Lord Melchett. 

If a child has a claim to the State dole, the State may 
say whether it is to be born—The Rev. C. F. Russell. 

There is risk in marrying the man who says he will 
turn over a new leaf.—Edith Sitwell. 


SHE WROTE FOR THE PRESS 


A®* anonymous versifier contributes these lines 
to The North China Herald: 


A woman there was, and she wrote for the press 
(As you or I might do), 

She told how to cut and fit a dress, 

And how to stew many a savory mess: 

But she never had done it herself, I guess 
(Which none of her readers knew). 


Oh, the hour we spent and the flour we spent, 
And the sugar we wasted like sand, 

At the hest of a won‘an who never had cooked, 

(And now we know that she never could cook) 
And did not understand. 


A woman there was and she wrote right fair 
(As you and I might do), 

How out of a barrel to make a chair, 

To be covered with chintz and stuffed with hair, 

’Twould adorn any parlor and give it an air 
(And we thought the tale was true). 


Oh, the days we worked, and the way we worked! 
To hammer and saw and hack, 

In making a chair in which no one would sit— 

A chair in which none could possibly sit 
Without a crick in his back. 


A woman there was and she had her fun 

(Better than you and I); 
She wrote out receipts, and she never tried one, 
She wrote about children—of course she had none— 
She told us to do that she aever had done 

(And she never intended to try). 


And it isn’t to toil, and it isn’t to spoil, 
That brims the cup of disgrace— 

It’s to follow a woman who didn’t know beans 
(A woman who never had cooked any beans), 
But wrote and was paid to fill space. 


HENRY VIII: MODERN HISTORY 


‘i following letter was written in all seriousness 
to the Editor of The Living Church: 


To the Editor of The Living Church: , 

One of your clerical correspondents wrote recently that 
“Henry VIII was licentious.” I do not believe it. The 
historian Froude states distinctly the contrary, and gives 


proof in detail. The same correspondent says that Henry 
VIII bullied the clergy into the separation from Rome. 
This also I disbelieve. The Protestant Reformation was 
a popular movement, headed by Luther, Calvin, Knox, Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Henry’s minister, Cromwell, and others; 
Henry was a convert to the movement. 


St. Malo, France. Alfred B. Cruikshank. 
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OR more than a year the acre 
plot at the corner of Main and 
West Streets had stood vacant. 
All around it land had sold 
readily and shops had sprung up in 
long and glittering rows. People 
said that McWhirter had put an ex- 
orbitant price on his choice corner 
plot; whatever the reason, the plot 
had stood idle save for the great bill- 
boards that flanked the two streets. 

On the billboard along the West 
Street frontage the movies people had 
had it all their own way for some 
time. The Palace and the Pavillion, 
the Rialto and the Rivoli, and Ger- 
schwin’s Talkidrome had vied with 
one another week by week in hurling 
screaming superlatives at an unof- 
fending public, as is the way with 
film publicity men. Every talkie, 
every movie since the days of the 
first split-reel drama, had been in turn 
the most stupendous world-shatter- 
ing event in the history of the motion 
picture. And the publicity men of 
the Palace and the Pavilion, the Rial- 
to and the Rivoli, and Gerschwin’s 
Talkidrome—although by now run- 
ning perilously short of superlatives 
—were doing their darndest to keep 
the good work going. 

Round the corner, as though in 
calculated opposition to the ultra- 
worldliness of the West Street dis- 
play, the churches carried a bold 
front. The churches, that is to say, 
in the meaning of the newspaper peo- 
ple who are forever talking about the 
“failure of the churches,” the “de- 
cay of the churches,” blaming “the 
churches” for all the shortcomings of 


W. C. CURD 


human nature without giving any in- 
dication of what they mean by “the 
churches,” probably because they 
don’t quite know themselves, never 
having had much acquaintance with 
the catechism. 

On the Western Front, therefore, 
there was a considerable liveliness. 
One local chapel exhorted you to 
look up and be saved. Another, 
simply to come and be saved, each, 
presumably according to the plan pro- 
pounded by the respective preachers 
(both of whom had accepted “calls” 
that carried with them not inconsider- 
able emoluments). Broad Street 
Bethel boosted a bazaar. St. Mat- 
thew’s informed you austerely that 
the preacher at 11 and 7 would be 
the Reverend Ford Tracter, M.A. 
You were, of course, expected to 
know by this time that the Reverend 
Ford Tracter, M.A., was the famous 
Episcopalian rebel who had been re- 
fused admission into one diocese by 
the bishop and had promptly been 
taken up as a sort of martyr by the 
other rebels. Having been debarred 
from a good living in one diocese he 
was now enjoying a far better one 
as a preacher propagating the rebel 
cause in all the other dioceses of the 
country. 

St. Mark’s Meeting House urged 
you to come and hear “the old, old 
story.” That one about the iniquities 
of the Convent System, told by that 
world’s worst humorist, the inevi- 
table Escaped Nun. 

At St. Luke’s Gospel Hall Colonel 
Shoot was announced to deliver his 
“World’s Message Next Sunday 
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Afternoon At Three O’clock Prompt. 
Doors Open at two-thirty.” 

Down in one corner of the huge 
billboard some one had stuck a little 
hand-bill announcing a forthcoming 
“Mission to Non-Catholics, at St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church, on North 
Street.” It seemed decidedly neces- 
sary. 

Passers-by viewed both billboards 
with equanimity. On the one hand, 
the hectic and hysterical appeal of the 
movie poster had caused it to over- 
shoot the mark. Its strength had 
waned while still in its prime and, al- 
though people still flocked to the 
movies, they no longer heeded the 
ridiculous extravagances of the film 
publicity men. On the other, the call 
of “the churches” was of such a 
varied, not to say confused, nature 
that a wearied public no longer both- 
ered itself with trying to make any- 
thing of it. 


HE churches had again failed. 
Humanity was passing by un- 
heeding, until today a perfectly com- 
monplace announcement, nothing to 
do with shrieking shows or calling 
churches, had suddenly appeared. 
And today people at last really did 
Look Up. Almost unnoticed, a man 
had come along with a ladder and 
pasted a slip diagonally across the 
land agent’s board. The slip carried 
just one word, and without any 
superlatives it created a bigger im- 
pression than all the rest of the post- 
ers together. It said quite simply 
“SOLD.” 
For a week or two longer the cor- 
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A sort of ecclesiastical janitor stood by the door, attired in black cassock 
and white surplice on which the letters N. S. were embroidered. 


er plot still maintained its old aspect. 
(here was much speculation as to 
identity of the buyer, but not 
even the newspapers could hazard a 
ruess. And as to what was going 
done with it, no one seemed 
either. Of course Rumor 
1ew all about it. More shops were 
eoing up; a new super-super-talkie 
theatre, to seat half the town; a skat- 
> rink with real ice to fall upon; 

1 parking place for autos. Then the 
llboards were stripped and given a 
new coat of paint. An immense bor- 
der appeared, three feet wide, with a 
jazzy mixture of stars, square, cir- 
triangles and crescents, in gold, 
ronze, silver, green violet and yellow, 
1 background of blue and vermil- 
stripes. The centre was filled in 
completely with black, and on this, 
in letters of scarlet eight feet high, 
the whole length of both fronts, 


idly grew the words: 


“THE NEW SALVATION IS 
COMING TO THIS TOWN!” 


[hen the workmen got busy be- 
| the boarding with sand and ce- 
t and bricks and timber and con- 

mixers, and the outlines of a 


1 
+} 
tine 


to pe 


to know 


large building began to appear and 
people said that “The New Salva- 
tion” must be the name of the latest 
world-smasher from Hollywood. 
Then, a week later, the wording on 
the billboard was changed to 


“SITE OF THE FIRST 
WORLD’S UNITED CHURCH.” 


And the building grew, and people 
talked, and rumor went off on sev- 
eral wrong tracks, until at last, the 
building showing signs of early 
completion, the billboard announced 
that the new church would» open 
positively on Sunday, the first day of 
the following month. A ‘few days 
later the old boarding was demol- 
ished, and the new church stood out 
in all its splendor. But it looked 
more like a cinema theatre with a 
steeple than a church. 

An enormous expanse of black 
marble steps lead to a_ vestibule 
through great doors of heavy plate 
glass set in oxidized metal frames. 
Across the great arch of the vesti- 
bule a huge electric sign flashed the 
words in waves of colored light: 
“THE NEW SALVATION.” The 
interior of the vestibule was elabor- 


ately panelled, hung with heavy cur- 
tains over the inner doors, and 
decked out with great banks of palms 
and exotic flowers. A sort of ec- 
clesiastical janitor stood by the door, 
attired in black cassock and white 
surplice on which the letters N S 
in the form of a monogram were em- 
broidered in purple. Two small 
pages attired like choir boys held back 
the curtains for worshippers to enter. 
Although the first formal. service 
would not take place till the following 
Sunday, the church was left open for 
some days prior to the great event 
and large crowds of curious visitors 
took full advantage of the invitation 
displayed on a big board to familiar- 
ize themselves with their “future 
spiritual home.” 


A NOTICE displayed on one side of 
the steps announced that the 
inaugural service would be con- 
ducted by the Reverend Pastor in 
person at 12 noon on Sunday next. 
On the other side of the steps a 
second notice stated that, after the 
formal inauguration, the services 
would be continuous from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. every Sunday. “Come when 
you like. Sit where you like. Pay 
what you like. Go when you like. 
You will always find an enjoyable, 
satisfying service at the World’s 
United Church.” 

The entrance to the church was 
built across the angle made by the 
two streets, and set well back, so 
that a broad expanse of pavement 
was left in front. Along both sides 
of this space and right down the 
sites once occupied by the movie pos- 
ters and the decaying churches’ 
feeble calls, a set of elegant boards 
had been set up. These bore the 
inscription “Footwalk Philosophies 

. . Tidings for the Tired,” and car- 
ried a series of messages to the un- 
converted passer-by. “We, Must 
Live as though Life were both Short 
and Long.” Look to Christ, not to a 
Creed for Salvation.” “The More 
We are together with God, the Hap- 
pier We'll be!” “Hello Everybody! 
God Calling!” 

Other boards and posters described 
the list of good things that would be 
the lot of those who became regular 
worshippers. .There would be a 
Ladies’ Orchestra, A Radio Installa- 
tion to enable you to listen to the 
words of wisdom broadcast by broad- 
minded bishops, editors of Sunday 
newspapers, actresses, popular novel- 
ists, ex-convicts, grand-slam Evange- 
lists, and various rebels against 
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dogma who might be persuaded (at 
a fee) to dogmatize before the mic- 
rophones of the great liberty-loving 
American people. 


ye church was furnished, of 
course, with the acme of com- 
fort. Kneeling benches were natur- 
ally discarded. All seats were well 
sprung with heavily upholstered tip- 
ups (by Jones, New York) sundaes, 
ice cream sodas, prohibition cock- 
tails, and smokes of all the favorite 
brands could be obtained from the 
attendants. Lady clerics would con- 
duct you to your seat. There would 
be no collection, but on the back of 
each seat there was a special Offer- 
tory Box. You were invited to place 
your contribution in this box, and 
immediately a receipt would be is- 
sued, numbered and marked accord- 
ing to the value of your stake—that 
is, your offering. On the following 
Sunday a List of the Chosen Few 
would be drawn and announced from 
the pulpit, the Elect being rewarded 
with a prize one hundred times the 
value of their previous Sunday’s 
Free Will Offering to the Lord. 

In the steeple, the out-of-date bell 
had given place to an up-to-date pew- 
filler—a Stentorphone, that could be 
heard over half the town and which 
thundered woe to the stay-aways and 
bellowed blessings on the faithful by 
turns, announced the name of the 
day’s preacher (from the training 
colleges of Hollywood or Sing-Sing 
or Moscow) and roared the result- 
ant joys of drawing a winning num- 
ber in the Offertory. 

At last the great Sunday came— 
and with it a standing line to make 
the manager at Gerschwin’s Talki- 
drome pink with envy. 

By ten o’clock mounted police were 
necessary to regulate the crowds. 
Never before in the history of the 
town had so many people got up be- 
fore midday to go to church. At 
eleven o’clock the doors opened. At 
eleven twenty the s‘entorphone an- 
nounced “HOUSE FULL!” But the 
crowds hung round in a dense mass 
that blocked the streets solidly from 
the Khartoum Cafe in West Street 
right round to Einstein’s furniture 
store half way up North Street. 
Then the stentorphone took matters 
in hand and reminded the crowd that 


“WORSHIP IN THE NEW 
WORLD’S UNITED CHURCH IS 
CONTINUOUS—GET IN LINE 
FOR THE NEXT SERVICE!” 


and with ‘the help of the police the 
crowd responded, so that the church 


emptied and filled, emptied and filled, 
for the rest of the day. 

The question which arose in peo- 
ple’s minds as to how the continuous 
service was to be managed was 
quickly settled. The Reverend Pas- 
tor preached in person at the first 
service, but for the next “round” his 
place in the pulpit was taken by a 
Robot replica of himself, which de- 
livered his words and imitated his 
very gestures. Similarly, the Ladies’ 
Orchestra played at the first service 
and then their place was taken by 
“Orloff at the Mighty Pilsner Or- 
gan,’ who was later followed by 
“canned” music from the Great 
Blastophone. 

Jazz music opened the proceed- 
ings ; then followed a couple of hymns 
(thrown on the screen, with illustra- 
tions to the words, and the figure of 
a conductor beating time). Sudden- 
ly the building was plunged in inky 
darkness. Many thought the elec- 
tric lights had failed. A few old- 
fashioned women screamed. Most, 
however, guessed rightly that it was 
all part of the show, and sat silent 
and expectant. As eyes recovered 
from the shock, a brilliant ruby star 
could be seen above where people 
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remembered the pulpit would be. 
Then from somewhere below a bright 
shaft of golden light shot up—and 
threw into sudden relief the figure 
of the preacher. Here again there 
was novelty. Instead of the usual 
preacher’s garb the reverend pastor 
of the new church made a striking 
if not clerical figure in faultless eve- 
ning clothes, with the monogram 
again in purple letters on an orange 
ground figuring like a decoration on 
the left breast. He was a tall, dark, 
angular man, with a rasping voice 
that compelled attention without ex- 
ercising any charm. 


H' SPOKE of religion as “a neces- 
sary, every-day life-force,” and 
blamed the “out-of-date ministers of 
corrupt churches” for the decay of 
the religious spirit among the masses 
of the people. They had made go- 
ing to church a dull and unattractive 
thing, or else “by a system of priestly 
frauds and bogus miracles” played 
upon the imaginations of the people 
and thereby rendered church-going 
repulsive to intelligent men. “I know 
little about theology,’ he declared, 
“and care less; but this I do know: 
that the time has come to throw 
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Instead of the usual preacher's garb the pastor made a striking, if not clerical, 
figure in faultless evening clothes. 
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“I say it’s McWhirter calling. Have ye got that? Now listen to me ye 


parcel o’ scatterbrain loons! 


ve tbs ard many of the old dogmas of 

hristianity. Science and the growth 
f modern thought have changed our 
outlook and released us from the 
11 mediaeval blunder of impos- 
rule of theology on science, or 
art, or enforcing a submission of con- 
duct to religion. Conduct must be 
based on love: even if Christ has to 
go, still the spiritual substance will 
; even if immortality has to 
go, still we will not let go love! Let 
that be our attitude, for even if there 
is no sympathetic leader outside us, 
there is at least in us the attitude we 
should adopt towards a personal lead- 
er . and LOVE!” 

At the conclusion of the service, 


ine the 


| +] ; 
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Have ye ever been fooled?” 


lights went up and a small army of 
attendants, attractive female clerics 
and smartly uniformed sidesmen, ap- 
peared from the vestry bearing trays 
of refreshments, and Orloff treated 
the congregation to a voluntary on 
his Mighty Pilsener—Punk and Pop- 
pycock’s latest Fox-Trot, ‘That 
Great Big Wunnerful Mystery Thing 
We Call Love!” 

Outside, the waiting, chattering 
crowd was suddenly silenced and gal- 
vanized into expectancy by the 
stentorphone, reminding them of the 
beginning of the next service. “HEL- 
LO, EVERYBODY,” it began, 
“GOD CALLING!” 

Next morning press and people 


were split into half-a-dozen different 
camps over the proceedings at the 
World’s United Church of the New 
Salvation. The papers were caught 
guessing. Some of them barely gave 
the matter mention, believing it be- 
neath contempt. Others spread the 
business out across whole pages, with 
scare headlines and plenty of pic- 
tures—in which the attractive lady 
clerics figured prominently. This 
made the other papers angry (be- 
cause of the sales they had missed) 
so that their next editions contained 
columns of abuse of this “new- 
fangled travesty of religion” as one 
called it, just as though it were the 
first, and had just been discovered 
by The Budget. 


| Tis people were divided. The 
League of Bright Young Things 
declared it to be a brilliant conception 
of the needs of the modern mind, 
while the sermon was described as “a 
masterpiece of lucid exposition of 
what religion really means to the man 
and woman of today.” Some said it 
was “another nail in the coffin of 
the Creeds,” while others declared 
that orthodox religion and the Creed 
could only be the gainers by such 
methods. 

And so matters went on for a 
month. Each Sunday some new and 
more daring innovation was intro- 
duced, to put pep into religion and 
make church-going attractive. 

A Beauty Competition was run in 
conjunction with the most enterpris- 
ing Beauty Parlor in town. Prize—a 
special engagement to preach from 
the pulpit of the New Salvation 
Church and a purse to make a pugi- 
list envious. 

The “odds” on the collection were 
increased from one hundred to two 
hundred. 

Special “Watch-Night Services” 
were inaugurated, commencing at 
midnight—and affording several of 
the Bright Young Things the excuse 
for staying out even later than was 
their wont. 

Church-going became so popular 
that soon the jazzy posters all over 
the town read: “Continuous Service 
Daily From 12 Noon—Sundays from 
10 a.m.—See and Hear the New Sal- 
vation in Christendom’s Brightest 
Spot !” 

But by this time the more serious- 
minded people and the steadier among 
the papers began to think it had gone 
far enough. It was becoming a scan- 
dal. Cranfield Crawshay, one of the 
pillars of the Broad Street Bethel, 
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had nearly made up his mind to try 
the effect of a Mass Protest Meet- 
ing—held, of course, under the aus- 
pices of his paper, The Budget. But 
before he had quite decided the cli- 
max came—the bubble burst of its 
own accord, but with an explosion 
that rocked the town. 

On the fifth Sunday, about eleven 
o'clock, when the greatest crowds 
known in the history of the city had 
collected and blocked all the streets 
and open spaces within half a mile of 
the World’s United Church, the great 
stentorphone suddenly spoke—and its 
voice was the herald of a merciless 
judgment : “Hello, Everybody!” Then 
there was a pause. There was noth- 
ing unusual about that, but it se- 
cured the usual silence for what fol- 
lowed. 

“Hel-lo, Everybody!” it said again, 
and some said afterwards that there 
was a decided tone of irony in its 
strident voice. “McWhirter Calling!’ 

The vast crowd stared up at the 
tower and at one another in amaze- 
ment. They were not left long in 
their bewilderment. 

“I said it’s McWhirter calling. 
Have ye got that? Now listen to me, 
ye parcel o’ scatterbrain loons! Have 
ye ever been fooled?” There was a 
sudden surging movement among the 
crowd, and as though some unseen 
but all-seeing eye up in the tower 
had noticed it. The rasping voice of 
McWhirter rang out fiercely: “I’m 
telling ye in advance that it’s no good 
trying to stop me, for I’m where ye 
can’t get at me, with fifty miles of 
land between me and you; and it’s 
no use trying to get away, for it 
would take longer to clear yon streets 
this mornin’, I’m thinkin’, than it will 
take me to tell ye what I think about 
ye. And if ye try any monkey tricks 
with my steeple or my stentorphone 
ll have the law on you too and 
make ye a bigger laughin’ stock than 
yell relish. Besides, I’ve summat to 
tell ye that’ll be mighty interesting ; 
I’m going to tell ye summat aboot 
yersels ! 

“My! There’s a lot o’ funny peo- 
ple in the world, and you too, no dif- 
ferent from the rest. You’re no 
cleverer and no more foolish than 
the average crowd in any big city, 
includin’ Chicago and New York! 
There’s some gay folk who came to 
my church because they thought it a 
brilliant conception of ‘the needs of 
the modern mind.’ Well, I’m sorry 
lor the modern mind. And ye 
thought the sermon was great. Ye 
thought my opening sermon—yes, 
mine, but preached by John Barry 


—a great actor, that lad, whom ye 
thought on a quiet trip across the 
Atlantic—my opening sermon was 
a masterpiece of lucid exposition of 
what religion really means to the 
man and woman of today. I’m 
mighty glad to hear it, for I haven’t 
a notion what it meant masel’! Some 
of ye thought I was going too far— 
making the church like a picture 
show ; putting film stars, silly writers, 
and all sorts of busybody nobodies up 
to preach. In short, some of ye liked 
it and some didn’t. But whether ye 
thought it clever or whether ye 
thought it blasphemous nonsense, lis- 
ten to this: 








The Shadow 


By Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 


OSEPH, your axe, your saw, 
your plane, 
Were not the burdens of a slave. 
Fatigue and toil and sweat and 
pain 
No sorrow of self-pity gave. 


For you recalled how Mary’s Boy, 
Who deigned His art from you 
to learn, 
One day put down His childish toy, 
And asked you how a cross to 
turn. 








“My sermon was made up of a 
lot of crazy things actually said, 
preached, broadcast, or written by 
men who are looked up to by ye 
poor loons as leaders of modern 
thought. The posters and the things 
I made the stentorphone say were 
not mine; they were saying of these 
same people and choice specimens 
from the posters I have seen dis- 
played outside Protestant churches 
in my own travels. 

“The things I have done to in- 
troduce pep into the services and to 
make church-going attractive have 
all been done before. If I have done 
anything beyond that it is only by 
way of improvement on the ideas of 
so-called ministers of the Christian 
religion. 

“Who was to stop me? A meet- 
ing of protest, organized by Craw- 
shay to boost the sales of his rotten 
paper? Why, most of the readers of 
The Budget have become my parish- 
ioners. And Crawshay himself sent 


his dummies to put something in my 
collection ! 

“Ye have come to my church, 
thousands and thousands of ye. Ye 
have swallowed the bait whole. Well, 
I knew you would. People who will 
swallow the bunk that used to be on 
those old church and movie boards | 
will swallow anything. Some of ye 
drew lucky numbers out of my col- 
lection boxes. Well, good luck to 
ye—but I’m thinkin’ I won on that 
deal! One of you brazen hussies won 
a prize in a lip-stick and face-muck 
competition—there was precious lit- 
the beauty about it—ye couldn’t see 
one girl’s real face, it was al! 
smothered and mucked-up so it made 
me fair sick. Oh yes, I was there 
—and I heard the drivel she talked 
in my pulpit the next Sunday. I saw 
ye then, swarms of ye, takin’ it all 
in as if she was the Lord’s anointed 
instead of a cheap ad for somebody’s 
greasepaint. You swallowed her 
whole—just as you swallowed the re- 
ligious stunts in the daily papers and 
the bunk put over on you by the edi- 
tors of what passes for reading mat- 
ter on the day set aside for God. 

“And now I’ve nearly done with ye. 
There’s been plenty talk about old 
man McWhirter and his Corner 
Plot—but McWhitrer’s plot was a 
sight too clever for ye? Ah well, 
there will be no more services in the 
World’s United Church! I’ve made 
my whack out of it and I’ve had my 
joke—and I’ve made a gift of it to 
the only people who kept sane and 
straight through it all—just as they 
have kept sane and straight through 
four centuries of crack-brained, new- 
fangled religious notions ever since 
Harry the Eighth of England found- 
ed his religion on that Great Big 
Wunnerful Mystery Thing We Call 
Love—the wrong sort of love, when 
he set eyes on Annie Boleyn, and 
forgot he was a married man. As I 
say, I’ve made a gift of my church 
to the only people who kept their 
heads. You'll know all about it in due 
course, it’s none o’ my business to 
talk about theirs. 

And now, Good-bye, everybody— 
Good-bye!” 


A FEW days later great boards sur- 
rounded the church, and work- 
were busy within carrying out some 
very necessary alterations. 

On the billboards somebody had 
pasted several small hand-bills, call- 
ing attention to the last week of the 
mission to non-Catholics, at St. Jos- 
eph’s Catholic Church, North Street. 

That also seemed very necessary. 





When the Night Comes 


By FRANCIS SHEA, C. P. 


HE most solemn moments of 
life hold only one thought 
and bear the sound of only 


two words. The son, leav- 
ing home and setting out for far- 
distant places, turns on the threshold 
and with breaking voice says, “Re- 
member me.” The parting friend, 
shaken with emotions of a sad fare- 
well, can only plead in trembling 
tones, “Remember me.” The exile 
in a foreign land, even though he live 
in a paradise of enchantment, yet 
pauses to send home the message 
that is the burden of his thoughts, 
“Remember me.” The man who has 
climbed to the’ pinnacle of success 
begins to look about for likely places 
in which to raise expensive monu- 
ments that will bear to future gen- 
erations the simple message, “Re- 
member me.” The dying mother 
seeks through the gathering mists of 
death the face of her child and 
breathes low, “Remember me.” 

The pain of parting and the sad- 
ness of separation are soothed by the 
thought of being remembered by 
those who knew us and cared for us. 
Success is only partial unless it also 
brings the reward of living in the 
memories of men, Even death and 
the grave lose some of their terror 
when we are assured that the tears of 
memory will sometimes fall on the 
grass that grows over us. So true is 
this that the deepest depth of human 
loneliness is experienced when we 
face the thought of being forgotten. 
Imagination can conjure up no more 
painful prospect than this: to think 
that, if we went away never to re- 
turn, we would never be missed. . 

There is no mere sentimentality in 
this. The sceptic who scoffs at all the 
fine feelings of humanity is himself 
strangely influenced by this thought. 
To one end he directs all his labors— 
not that he may live forever under 
the approving glance of a loving 
God—but that he may survive in the 
memories of men. 

Even Solomon, the wisest of men, 
when he turned Preacher in his old 
age and bewailed the miseries of life, 
found nothing more bitter than the 
thought of being forgotten. “And I 
said in my heart: If the death of the 


fool and mine shall be one, what doth 


it avail me that I have applied my- 
self more to the study of wisdom? 
And speaking with my own mind, I 
perceived that this also was vanity. 
For there shall be no remembrance 
of the wise no more than of the fool 
forever, and the times to come shall 
cover all things with oblivion: the 
learned dieth in like manner as the 
unlearned. And therefore I was 
weary of my life, when I saw that 
all things under the sun are evil and 
all vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
(Eccles. 2. 15:17.) 

Later, he again returns to the same 
subject in the form of an allegory: 
“A little city and few men in it: 
there came against it a great king and 
invested it and built bulwarks round 
it and the seige was perfect. Now 
there was found in it a man poor and 
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wise and he delivered the city by 
his wisdom and no man afterward 
remembered that poor man.” (Eccles. 
9. 14:15.) Solomon’s wisdom and be- 
lief in immortality were not sufficient 
to dispel the sadness that came to him 
at the thought of being forgotten. 
No given quality nor acquired vir- 
tue can quite expel from the human 
heart the desire of being remembered. 
For, this desire is made up of those 
two ardent longings of the immortal 
soul: to live and to be loved. We all 
face inevitable death and, even with 
the strongest faith in the survival of 
the soul, we are affrighted at the 
prospect before us. Separation from 
all things earthly, from the familiar 
scenes of life, from dear well-known 
faces, from thé companionship of 
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our own bodies—and the entrance 
into a strange land, a new existence 
—this is Death. 

We seem to tremble on the awful 
brink of annihilation as we contem- 
plate that moment. It is then that 
the anguished spirit cries out, “Re- 
member me!” For it would not 
wholly die in this world but desires 
some existence here even though it 
be only in the memories of those who 
live. Thus also does the soul of man, 
so desirous of being loved and now 
facing the loneliest of all moments, 
cry out, “Remember me!” Love may 
have been given during life in no 
small measure —a love tender and 
strong — but all true love must be 
eternal, a changeless gift. And this 
fidelity is asked in the appeal for re- 
membrance. 

These things must be kept in mind 
when we approach to study the Heart 
of Jesus “on the night before He suf- 
fered.” His was a perfectly human 
Heart. He experienced all the emo- 
tions of our common humanity. There 
was in Him a love of life such as 
sinful man can never know. No 
heart ever desired to live among 
loved ones as the Heart of Jesus 
did. “Having loved His own who 
were in the world He loved chem to 
the end.” At the supper table He felt 
the sadness of the coming separa- 
tion. “Little children, yet a little 
while I am with you.” Most of His 
discourse is a tender and moving ap- 
peal to them to “abide in My love.” 


sired not to die and He desired so 
much to be loved that He resolved to 
live on in a Sacrament of Remem- 


bee so loved men that He de- 


brance. Before death laid hold on 
Him, He gave Himself a new and 
enduring life. Before the hatred of 
men had reached Him, He hid Him- 
self under the veils of a Sacrament 
where all His faithful lovers could 
find Him. They who devised coun- 
sels against Him said, “Let us put 
wood on His bread and cut Him off 
from the land of the living and let 
His name be remembered no more.” 
(Jer. 11:19.) But Jesus said: “Do 
this in remembrance of Me.” He con- 
quered death and oblivion. He lives 
and is loved in the Eucharist. 





HE most difficult part of this 
discussion and the most im- 
portant now arises. Why 
does a man accept this au- 
thority of the Catholic Church? We 
have just seen that that is the turning 
point of the whole affair. Apart from 
much that is taken for granted by 
most men—such as the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul, 
and apart from what is believed 
(though few could tell you why) by 
many men today outside the Church, 
such as the historical existence of 
Jesus Christ and the moral value of 
His example—there is a growing body 
of doctrine in which is included both 
the unfamiliar and the highly improb- 
able. This body of doctrine Catholics 
accept because they accept the author- 
ity of the Church as Divine; because 
they discover the Church to be the 
voice of God upon earth. 


Two Objects 


} ig 1s the object of these words 
not to make the Catholic Faith de- 
monstrable, a matter of plain logic 
which all men must admit, for it is 
of its nature nothing of the kind. If 


it were demonstrable it would not 
be Faith at all. The acceptation of 
Catholic authority is called “Faith” 
precisely because it is not demonstra- 
ble, as a mathematical fact is demon- 
strable by deduction or a scientific 
fact by experiment. 

My object is to show that, 

First: Granted that many men do 
thus accept Catholic authority (as we 
all know them to do) their attitude is 
conformable to reason; worthy of 
reasoning beings, and not clashing 
with the intelligence of man. 

Secondly: The various propositions 
put before them by this Authority 
which they have accepted are, like 
the authority itself, reasonable; and, 
certainly where they are unfamiliar, 


ACCEPTATION: 
Faith and Reason 


Being the THIRD of TWELVE Articles Answering 
the Question, Can an Intelligent Man be an honestly 
Convinced Catholic in the Twentieth Century? 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


even when they are improbable, they 
do not clash with the intelligence of 
man, 

It is very important now-a-days to 
make this distinction, between a 
thing’s being demonstrable and its 
being reasonable. Many modern peo- 








EDITOR’S NOTE 
VW ITH our August issue 


we began this series 
by the distinguished cham- 
pion of the Catholic Faith, 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc. In his 
first article he set forth the 
new conflict between the 
Church and those outside 
her pale. In the second arti- 
cle he stated the tremendous 
claim which the Church 
makes to be the one and 
only teacher and guide of 
man in attaining his eternal 
destiny. 


In this article he explains 
why a reasonable man ac- 
cepts the authority of the 
Catholic Church although 
another reasonable man may 
deny it. He then proceeds 
to show why all reasonable 
men should not only admit 
the reasonableness of the 
Church but look to her as 
God’s mouthpiece on earth. 


Thus far Mr. Belloc has 
been treating of general 
principles. In his next arti- 
cle he will treat of more con- 
crete objections to the Faith 
and show how, when rightly 
understood and weighed, 
they lose their force as valid 
objections. 




















ple are confused upon the point. They 
mix up the idea that the Catholic 
Church is Divine and her teaching 
true with the quite separate idea that 
accepting her authority is reasonable. 
It is reasonable to accept the time- 
table of a railway company and to 
say such and such a train starts at 
such and such an hour. It is rea- 
sonable to have done so even if you 
afterwards find that this particular 
time-table is wrong and the train does 
not start at that hour. 

The two propositions are distinct; 
but people have difficulty in seeing 
that they are distinct, and what I am 
out to make clear in these lines is 
of what nature the acceptation of 
Catholic authority is. I am out to 
show that such acceptation is no in- 
sult to the reason. I am not out to 
plead (for the moment) that the 
men who make this choice have dis- 
covered a truth; I am out to explain 
why men who make this choice have 
not done so unreasonably. 

In other words, it is my business 
to explain why a reasonable man ac- 
cepts the authority of the Catholic 
Church although another reasonable 
man may deny it. 


The Starting Point 


HE process of thought is as fol- 
lows: 

There are in our own conscious- 
ness and in what we observe in the 
universe about us and in our fellow 
men a number of phenomena which 
tend, each individually and much 
more all combined, to make us be- 
lieve that there is a personal and pow- 
erful and a good God, the Creator 
and Sustainer of all things, from 
Whom we also derive our being and 
by Whom that being of ours is 
maintained. 

That is the starting point. There 
is a minority today, (it may be a 
majority tomorrow) who say that we 
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cannot be certain of any such thing. 
There is a much smaller minority 
(which, from what we know of the 
story of mankind and of our own 
minds and of the conversation of our 
fellows, will probably never be con- 
siderable) who deny positively that 
God exists, or deny that He is good, 
or omnipotent, or deny that He is the 
universal Creator. 

\t this point we have to make up 
our minds. If, from some lack of 
faculty in him,~whether of intelli- 
gence or right balance, a man decides 
that there is no God and that the idea 
of a God is an illusion of the human 
mind projecting itself upon the uni- 
verse and imagining a sort of larger 
self, why, there is nothing more to be 
said. 

The existence of a God is demon- 
strable to the normally constituted 
mind. It is not credible to the intelli- 
gence of man that an orderly universe 
should have arisen without a will 
and without a mind, or that the ob- 
vious distinction between right and 
wrong should be an illusion or that 
this distinction could be so lively in 
our personal wills and our personal 
appreciation, without a personal God 
to sanction it. There could be no 
distinction between right and wrong 
in the most active depths of our con- 
sciousness were that distinction not 
in the very fibre and nature of the 
universe. 


Has God Revealed Himself? 


Ge that there is this good and 
omnipotent Creator in Whom the 
mass of men will believe, has He re- 
vealed Himself to mankind? That is 
the second step. The Catholic 
Church has an answer, as all know. 
She says “Yes, God has revealed 
Himself.” But here we come to one 
of those perpetually recurring diffi- 
culties in Revelation which our 
fathers were too clear-headed and in- 
telligent to admit, but which un- 
fortunately today crops up perpetu- 
lly. Revelation does not mean some 
particular picture you have in your 
mind. If you say, “I believe that God 
has given a special revelation of Him- 
self to mankind,” your belief is not 
shaken by the discovery that some 
limited picture you had made in your 
mind of that act on the part of God is 
imperfect, such as that of a venerable 
figure, human in character, dictating 
certain laws to a particular prophet. 
What you accept or deny is a gen- 
eral truth. Has this God Who 
created the world and all of us, and 
Who sustains it, left us with no more 
than a general sense of His exist- 
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ance? Or has He ordained institu- 
tions for the better understanding of 
Himself and His objects, and of a 
man’s duty and relations to his Crea- 
tor? In this first case there is no 
special Revelation: in the second 
there is. 

Man’s decision upon this second 
and essential step in the process of 
faith is determined by the discovery 
that his own knowledge, and that of 
the race, upon Divine matters is quite 
insufficient to his needs. He finds 
everywhere a difference of opinion 
on fundamentals, varied powers of 
appreciation upon what is good, what 
is holy, what is true, and yet, without 
doubt, a universal craving to know 
what is true; not indeed a craving to 
know all that can be known, for that 
is quite impossible to limited beings, 
but at least to know so much as shall 
put us in tune with the universe. 


Three Questions 


HUS a man may arrive by his 

reason at the existence of God. 
He may conclude by his reason that 
God has created him and another 
creature to whom he himself is 
bound by the most profound affec- 
tion. He may decide by his reason 
that this bond of affection is in it- 
self a manifest action of the Divine, 
and that deep human love is both a 
reflection and a part of the Divine 
nature. Death comes and this com- 
panionship is severed. What hap- 
pens to the personality thus suddenly 
ended? What happens to the bond 
of affection as well? In other words, 
is the soul immortal? If it is, what 
is its fate after death, and if that 
fate is, under certain conditions, one 
of beatitude, is there communion 
among the living and the blessed? 
Are we in one communion with our 
dead ? 

Here are three questions, involving, 
in the answers, three doctrines. 
They are but three out of a very 
great number which any man could 
put to himself. I take them for ex- 
amples only; but I choose them be- 
cause all men will admit them to be 
of supreme importance to our under- 
standing of the universe and our 
happiness. 

You can answer any of these awful 
questions with your own unaided 
powers. You can indeed, say that 
some one answer—as for instance, 
that the beloved object has ceased to 
exist—is intolerable to you; or you 
can affirm (as many do say) that all 
perception of another person ceases 
with death, that death is final. But 
whatever answer you give thus, of 


in its limits. 


your unaided powers, it will not be 
based upon reason; it can only be 
based upon some private emotion that 
may and will change. If, however, 
there has been a revelation from God 
to man uncertainty of this kind will 
disappear. Enough at least will be 
known to render the universe in- 
telligible and the face of God just. 


What a Revelation Implies 


F THERE has been ‘a revelation in 
this general sense there~ must 

be among men, somewhere, a body, 
an institution, (a thing) through 
which and by which it works. There 
you have the critical point upon 
which you test revelation as dis- 
tinguished from its opposite. Revela- 
tion means a system of some kind 
upon the nature of the universe and 
of God’s ways with man. The vague 
sense of a Divine existence and of 
moral law is distinguished from a 
revelation as much as the general 
sense that human beings exist, is dis- 
tinguished from our sharp recogni- 
tion of particular persons about us. 

“Somewhere,” says the seeker, “I 
shall find that which teaches me 
enough on the essential matters and 
has about it sufficiently the marks 
of what a Divine institution should 
be for me to accept it as the par- 
ticular vehicle whereby the Divine is 
immediately put into touch with my 
human consciousness.” 

You may explain the process of ac- 
ceptation by the metaphor of a road. 
A man can stumble across country at 
night with a general vague sense of 
direction, but if his knowledge of 
human society has taught him that 
there are such things as roads he will 
seek for a road. On finding a road 
there is no mistaking it; it is quite 
a different thing—more particular, 
more defined—than the rough nature 
round about. It is a sure guide with- 
It is sufficient to lead 
him to where he is going, to enable 
him to surmount obstacles he could 
not surmount unaided, and will ulti- 
mately bring him to his goal. 

The man who comes to accept 
Catholicism, or who, having been 
born and brought up a Catholic, 
learns to think out the basis of his 
faith is the man who believes in a 
God, who feels that God must have 
revealed Himself, who cannot get 
out of it that, since God has revealed 
Himself, there will be something with 
a place and a name, some definite 
thing, which thing will correspond 
to that revelation. 

Just as a man might say “I am 
convinced that John Jones lives in 
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this town; if he does, there must be 
some house in which he lives; and 
that house must be discoverable as a 
concrete object—and there shall I 
find John Jones,” so the Catholic is 
a man who sets out at the beginning 
of his inquiry with the proposition 
that there is a God, that there is 
therefore, from God’s goodness and 
from the obvious limitation of His 
creature, coupled with the obvious na- 
ture of that creature, a revelation 
from God to man; and that this 
revelation will have a “local habita- 
tion and a name.” It will not be a 
theory but a thing. It will be dis- 
coverable to the senses. It will have 
real existance. 


External Marks 


ow then, having got so far, where 
and how is that thing to be dis- 
covered ? 

The first mark or characteristic we 
shall look for, if we are men of the 
kind I have described-—men who are 
sure both of a God and of revela- 
tion, and who feel that revelation 
must mean some definite thing with 
an authority to proclaim the revela- 
tion—is what is called Holiness: that 
is, a singular degree of goodness. 
We shall expect it and look for it in 
the institution of which we are in 
search and we shall find it in the 
teaching and nature of that institu- 
tion as a whole, in spite of accidents 
or corruptions or limitations attach- 
ing to it. We shall feel in the sub- 
stance of the institution this perma- 
nent quality of goodness ; of being in- 
spired with goodness, and of emanat- 
ing Or radiating goodness. 

Since the institution can only exist 
among human beings it must work 
by the agency of human beings. All 
its human agents will be limited, 
some will be evil. But the substance 
of the thing will affect us with this 
quality of Holiness all the same, we 
- feel it underlying the whole af- 
air. 


_Holiness of the Church 


T= first recognition, therefore, 
which men give to the Catholic 
Church is a recognition of her Holi- 
ness. A man whe has sought for the 
Divine Institution which can truly in- 
form him and give him the right 
answers to the essential questions of 
his soul, stumbles upon, or gradually 
approaches, the Catholic Church, and 
seizes upon this particular quality of 
Holiness as the indubitable stamp of 
what is Divine on earth. 

Not all men will feel it. Many 
men will, upon the contrary, be re- 


pelled by the savor or particular 
quality of the Church. They will 
not be provided with the opportuni- 
ties of appreciating this quality—and 
that by the way is what the Church 
means by the phrase “invincible ig- 
norance,” a state of mind, of instruc- 
tion, or of circumstances, in which 
there is no avenue whereby the es- 
sential Holiness of the Catholic 
Church can strike the soul of the 
appreciator with overwhelming and 
convincing force. The first differ- 
ence between the Catholic and the 
non-Catholic is the difference be- 
tween feeling or not feeling this es- 
sential character in the Faith. 

We may recognize this quality of 
Holiness in many an individual who 
has no connection with the Catholic 
Church. We may even discover it in 
particular parts, or particular effects, 
of institutions which are not connect- 
ed with the Catholic Church. But 
when we discover the Savor of Holi- 
ness in the whole general body of 
some one Institution, in its general 
effects, in its general character 
throughout the past, then we have 
found the Institution of which we 
are in need. Then we have found— 
by its first mark—the authority, the 
personality, the Divine mouthpiece 
for which we are seeking. 


Unity: One-ness 


see second mark but to some a 
still more convincing one is 
Unity: one-ness. Such Unity if the 
thing be really of Divine institution is 
very much more than absence of fatal 
divisions as to doctrine and discipline. 
Unity of doctrine and discipline are 
indeed essential to a true authority. 
They are essential to the existence of 
any institution which proposes to 
teach and doubly essential to any in- 
stitution which proposes to teach the 
truth on all-important matters. But 
one-ness means much more than that. 
It means a unique quality such that 
the thing in question is immediately 
felt to be quite different from any- 
thing else in the world. It means a 
separation between it and the rest of 
the world. It means that you are of 
it or you are not of it. It even means 
that in the long run, you must be for 
it or against it. 

And this mark of Unity means 
even more. It means that the doc- 
trines taught will all hang together, 
that they will follow one upon an- 
other, that they will be logically con- 
formable each with all and at the same 
time corresponding to experience. In 
the sublime Unity of the Catholic 
Church and her system of morals 


and doctrine, the universe falls into 
perspective. From presenting a hope- 
less riddle or jumble, she presents an 
ordered pattern. We understand it 
and ourselves. We see with a single 
and clearly focussed instrument. The 
Unity of Holy Doctrine means all 
that. 

Now this quality of one-ness men 
seize upon when they appreciate and 
realize the Catholic Church; in it and 
by it men come to see their own 
nature and that of the world as ex- 
plicable things. By this character in 
the Church combined with her Holi- 
ness the reccgnition of her Divine 
mission arises in their minds and 
grows fixed. 

The effect may be compared to the 
first hearing of a compelling voice, 
to coming to know a directing per- 
sonality, to discovery of complete 
harmony. 


A Rational Necessity 


F such a Thing there be, if such 
an Institution impressing its ap- 

preciators with this sense of the ab- 
solute, of the final, and of the 
heavenly, does indeed stand on earth, 
then the acceptation of its authority 
in all fullness is not only rational but 
a rational necessity. It has not the 
quality of an opinion, but of a con- 
crete experience; it has not the 
quality of an imagination, but of a 
vision. 

To accept this Institution for what 
it claims to be if one is not so per- 
suaded of its quality is irrational; 
but to deny its authority if one is so 
persuaded is equally irrational. Were 
the doctrines presented by the Church 
a mere bundle of improbabilities, dis- 
connected one from the other and of- 
fered for acceptation in a chaotic 
mass then, indeed, would acceptation 
of them be irrational. But it is not 
so. The doctrines are all connected 
in historic time and in logical se- 
quence; they flow one from the 
other; they form an organic whole; 
they are a complete philosophy which 
explains the universe; and which, 
alone of philosophies, is discovered by 
its adherents to explain the universe. 
Or, as a great line of verse has put it: 
“To justify the ways of God to man.” 

Therein lies the rationality of the 
Faith. Not that the denial of the 
Faith is irrational, but that the accep- 
tation of the Faith. is rational. 

To one who has discovered that 
the Church alone explains him to 
himself and explains the world to 
him, to one who has, therefore, ac- 
cepted the authority of the Church as 
Divine, a denial of the whole Catholic 
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scheme would be irrational. 

But the non-Catholic will reason- 
ably ask, “May we not test the value 
of this authority by the examination 
of particular doctrines? For though 
this authority, of which you speak, 
may proclaim sublime truths *which 
we also accept, yet if it also pro- 
claims things which have been found 
untrue and which we now certainly 
know to be untrue, then it cannot be 
the unique and Divine authority of 
which you speak, and it is certainly 


irrational to accept it as such.” 

The objection is perfectly sound, 
and there is no answer to it if such 
a lapse in doctrine can be discovered. 
If the Church teaches things which 
experiment has proved false, then 
her claim fails. 


Scientific Difficulties 


M3 perhaps most, modern men 
who are not of the Faith en- 
tertain, not through their own ex- 
aminations but through hearsay, the 


CWT od 


idea that many teachings of the 
Church have been proved false scien- 
tifically and that examples of the sort 
are very many and are increasing. 
They are supposed to be increasing 
through the extension of knowledge 
in modern times. 

I propose therefore to begin by 
taking certain typical examples of 
this supposed incompatibility between 
modern discovery and the Faith, and 
to show how false is the imaginary 
conflict between them. 


“.... and the Criminal” 


—to say nothing of the 
Tower and the Dog— 


By J. DESMOND GLEASON 


HE three outstanding features 

of Bruges are the Tower, the 

Dog and the Criminal. It was 

some years ago that I made 
their acquaintance, but every time I 
go back to the town I make a point 
of principle to see that each is in its 
place. As Bruges is, moreover, one 
of the six cities that I consider spe- 
cially built for me, I return fairly 
frequently. 

Of the tower, of course, everyone 
has spoken. It is the sort of thing 
that the eye can scarcely fail to see. 
The Belfry cannot be concealed from 
the sightseers. One must stand and 
look at it. It is a crazy tower, built 
all in the wrong way. It gets heavier 
as it rises, it refuses entirely to taper. 
[f you and I had to design such a 
tower, we would not do it as the 
Flemings have done. We should do 
something neater and tamer; only we 
should not achieve anything like the 
terrible and angry sort of height of 
the present tower. 

The Belfry is deformed, but it is 
a deliberate, gigantic sort of deform- 
ity that takes the breath away. It is 
as though the tower were big enough 
to be done badly; as though the old 
workmen were skilful enough seri- 
ously to do their worst. At any rate, 
they have brought the thing off, and 
whatever its height, it succeeds in 
looking higher. 

Most people look at the Belfry. A 
few climb it, and from the top one 


sees the toy town down below, with 
its tiny trains and clockwork figures. 
The canal system, seen from such a 
height, with the sun shining on the 
water, looks like a series of lakes, 
and your guide says: “The Venice of 
the North,” to which you reply: 
“Why drag in Venice?” But before 
you get to the top of the tower you 
must pass the great clock. There is 
a twilight about the inside of the 
tower, and as you come to the clock 
room you feel, not that you are 
perched high up in the air, but rather 
that you are in a cavern, a cavern of 
whirling wheels and unearthly tick- 
ings. 

It is, moreover, a gnomes’ cave, for 
in the twilight, as you grow accus- 
tomed to it, you will see two gnomes 
watching the gigantic wheels go 
round. These gnomes, however, are 
able to put on the appearance of men 
at will, and, lest worse befall you, 
you are advised to tip them before 
you depart. At the same time it is 
a delightful job they have got. Few 
of us are thus privileged to sit and 
watch time flying like a bat through 
the Belfry; nor have these fellows 
ever to ask the time. 

No one ever goes into the Belfry 
twice. After one visit you sit about 
in the cafés in the shadow of the 
great tower. You turn your atten- 
tion to persuading other people to 
make the same climb; especially fat 
people do you urge to that ascent. 


But if the tower should be ap- 
proached in a certain spirit, so to 
speak, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt that the Dog should not be ap- 
proached at all. If the tower may 
be seen better from a distance, this 
Dog is undoubtedly seen best from 
the very greatest distance. It is the 
last descendant of the giant dogs that 
used. to guard the city gates, and it 
has got it into its head that all is not 
well with Bruges. 

Patriotic to the fibre, it resents the 
presence of strangers, fearing (per- 
haps wisely) that the alien within 
the gate is up to dirty work. At any 
rate, it is still thinking in terms of 
the Middle Ages, and fancies that the 
plains of Flanders are still used only 
for purposes of war. They have 
placed it outside the city museum, 
chained up, fortunately, but still de- 
fiant. Any man consequently who 
wishes to enter the museum, it looks 
upon as a mercenary who has come 
to sack the city. You will try in 
vain to quiet that animal with fair 
words. 


O™ day it will break loose; then 
the spirit of old Flanders, with 
a dash of Spanish, and an echo of 
Austria, will go fighting madly down 
those quiet streets. But, for my part, 
I would more willingly be mistaken 
by savage beasts for a sacker of cities, 
than take on myself to loose the dogs 
of war. 
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But the man in Bruges who really 
matters is the criminal. He is em- 
ployed as a waiter at one of the lit- 
tle cafés below the Belfry, and there 
he has waited for a vast number of 
years. But his distinction is his 
face. He is happy in the possession 
of one of the most perfect criminal 
faces in Europe. 

Some years ago he was discovered 
by a group of scientists who were 
wandering around the Continent 
looking for criminal types. They 
were compiling their science of 
criminology and, like painstaking 
men, attending personally to the de- 
tails of their work. 

Needless to say they had already 
collected a great mass of material 
before they lighted on Bruges. They 
had studied expressions and shapes 
of skulls, and taken pages of meas- 
urements. But when they chanced 
upon the waiter at the café, they gave 
one lusty whoop of joy. Here was 
the ideal criminal face. All crimi- 
nals were amateurs compared with 
this master. Here was the perfect 
specimen, not the semi-evolved, rudi- 
mentary, but the complete type. 

With shaking hands they took his 
measurements. They were correct to 
a decimal point. His skull had just 
that required lowness that the science 
demanded. In short, the searchers 
for characteristics of criminals need 
search no more. They had found 
all the characteristics, and all in per- 
fect order in this one head. No 
wonder they danced with joy and 
ordered the waiter to bring more 
wine. 

The solitary drawback became evi- 
dent at a later stage when a thorough 
examination of the record of the 
ideal criminal disclosed no trace of 
crimes. The man whose face fitted 
in so exactly with the requirements 
of the new science, apparently lived 
a blameless life. Far from follow- 
ing out the adventurous line of action 
that his measurements clearly indi- 
cated was the line that should be fol- 
lowed, this fellow mis-spent his 
nights in restful sleep. 


O SOONER had the students of 

criminology discovered the rules 
that should guide all criminals in 
their crimes, than they discovered the 
perfect Criminal breaking all the 
rules. It was a contradiction in 
terms and quite spoilt the scientists’ 
plans. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish; 
a kettle in fact of sharks, swordfish 
and many another unpleasant denizen 
of the deep. How was the crimeless 


Criminal to be squared with the 
science of criminals?—for quite ob- 
viously the science could not be 
squared with the blameless guy who 
kept on waiting. 


it was the leader of the criminolo- 
gists who solved the problem; 
a professor, but even so, one 
plainly singled out for distinction. 
To him occurred the very sound 
idea that one of the most evident 
signs of the criminal mind is the sign 
of perversity. Nothing pleases this 
type so much as to do the opposite 
to that which is expected of it; al- 
most as a matter of routine it does 


the wrong thing. Therefore, if the 
right thing for this master Criminal 
was to break into safes and to plan 
murders, it was quite natural that 
when you found the fellow he would 
be doing neither. 

In short, his innocent life was a 
living lie . . . but if you expected in- 
nocence from him, you would get 
pretty black crime. ' 

Thus was the excellent scientific 
theory saved from the wantonness of 
criminals; thus, also, were the scien- 
tists brought back to their natural 
high spirits; and likewise thus was 
the criminal waiter commanded to 
fetch further glasses. 














cA Lay on the - Apostle Saint Paul 


By E. M. D. 


A? Damascus’s gate, when the Vision shone bright, 
A saint-in-the-making was sent to the fight. 

Deprived of his pride with the light of his eye, 

“Lord, what wouldst Thou have me to do?” was his cry. 

Thus Saul became Paul at Damascus’s gate; 

But he was not SAINT Paul till a far later date. 


Equipped for the battle and armed for the fray, 
Paul went on his mission new dragons to slay, 
To stripes and to shipwreck, to hunger and thirst, 
To prison and torment, nor fearing the worst; 
God’s humblest apostle, impetuous withal, 

And fell out with Barnabas !—Human Saint Saul! 


And when he was raised to that wondrous third heaven, 
A thorn in the flesh to the mystic was given. 

Though three times he prayed for release from the same, 
Still Saul-become-Paul kept a pretext for shame. 
A-down from three heavens ’tis parlous to fall, 

So here, in the work-a-day, Paul remained Paul. 


For Saul became Paul when the vision shone bright, 

But he was not SAINT Paul till he’d fought the good fight. 
Let those who in prayer-time in ecstasy faint, 

Remember, SAINT SAUL’s not a calendar Saint! 

Yet, the bright crown of glory that waited on Paul 

Was placed on his brow by the King who loved—Saul. 
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6 AKING the Way of the 
° Cross consists of looking 
at a picture, and thinking 


about the scene it repre- 
its, and saying a prayer.” 

The glib speaker ticked off the 
three points on his fingers. The man 
who had asked the question had been 
inspecting the Priory Church, and his 
comments had come from a nof- 
Catholic’s point of view, for the 
Priory Guest-House gave hospitality 

such. He made a praiseworthy 
ffort to absorb in its entirety the 

aning of the devotion this tersely 
resented to him. 

I see,” he said, “it’s just a method- 
al business—I suppose I mustn’t say 

hanical’! Personally I prefer the 

re mystical kind.” 

[here is a variety of ways of 
aking the Stations,” the Sub-Prior 
\bserved. (He sometimes consorted 

the mob in the Guest-house.) 
I knew a man in Galway, for in- 
stance, who used to carry his port- 
manteau to the railroad station via 


BLIND MAN’S DOG 


By ENID 
DINNIS 


Illustrations by 
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the church and make the Way: with 
it in his hand—standing. His was 
what one might call a mechanical 
method.” 

“Something the same as the one 
in a story that Father Cole, the priest 
at St. Wilfred’s, who was blind for 
sO many years, told me once.” An- 
other speaker had joined in—an 
elderly man who had made his annual 
retreat at the Priory for over thirty 
years. “You might call it mechani- 
cal, or you might call it mystical, or 
you might call it both. So, there. you 
can take your choice, if you will 
allow me to tell it.” 

The company accorded its permis- 
sion readily. They had sampled the 
narrator before and found him inter- 
esting, if a little intriguing. So the 
latter set to work: 

. -—-. & @* @ 
ATHER COLE was attached to a 
large parish in the town where I 
lived many years ago. In the midst 
of his activities he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his sight. He tried all 
the specialists, but they could do 
nothing. He remained attached to 
the clerical staff, preaching and hear- 
ing confessions. Mass, of course, was 
impossible. He felt that more than 
anything. He had a great devotion 
to Our Lord’s Passion but, like Juli- 
ana of Norwich, he was always want- 
ing to feel Christ’s pains in his own 
flesh, to have that kind of compassion 
that one has for a sufferer whom one 

sees with one’s eyes, as it were. 

One of his favorite devotions had 
been the Stations of the Cross, taken 
as an exercise apart from anything 
else. St. Wilfred’s is a huge church, 
as large as a cathedral and making 
the Stations there involves a real 
walk—a definite aid to the imagina- 
tion. After he lost his sight, Father 
Cole used to get one of the school 
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children to take him round, giving 
them a dime for their trouble. It was 
a penance to have to be thus depend- 
ent on a guide, for children are 
fidgety mortals and poor Father Cole 
had highly-strung nerves. The fact 
that he could not see the pictures 
themselves did not trouble him great- 
ly; they were large, vivid represen- 
tations, but not works of art; the 
Father was well content to rely on 
his imagination, although “composi- 
tion of place” was not his strong 
point. 


H WAS sitting, one day, near the 
open door, saying his prayers. 
Just outside there were some urchins 
playing ball in the street. St. Wil- 


_ fred’s is in the midst of the slums. 


He heard them shouting, “Out!” or, 
“Missed it, you fathead!” and such 
like technicalities that gave the game 
away. He found his way to the door 
with the intention of capturing a boy 
who would be willing to act as guide 
for a small fee. They were probably 
boys belonging to the church. 
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When he reached the door the 
sound of voices had suddenly ceased. 
A policeman had appeared on the 
scene, and ball is an illicit pastime in 
the public streets. The Father stood 
in the doorway and called out, “Are 
any of you boys there? I want one 
of you.” 


HERE came an answer, “Here, 
Mister!” The voice was quite 
close to him. 

“Right, Sonny,” said Father Cole, 
“now, would you like to earn a 
dime ?” 

“Yes, Mister.” The tone was eager, 
tremendously eager. It was a boy 
who, plainly, wanted a dime badly. 
“What do you want me to do?” This 
was asked with marked anxiety. 

“Are you one of our boys?” Father 
Cole asked. “Do you know this 
church ?” 

“T’ve been inside, Mister.” 
voice was insinuating. 
dime badly. 

“Well, let me see. Do you know 
the pictures on the wall ?” 

“No, I only went just inside. A 
boy had put a spider in the water- 
bowl and I went in to get it out.” 

“Then you knew it ought not to 
have been there?” 

A pause followed this. Then the 
voice replied, “I didn’t see why it 
should be drownded.” 

“Good! You like spiders, eh?” 

“No, I don’t like ’em, but I don’t 
see why they should be drownded.” 

“Excellent! You will do splen- 
didly,” Father Cole told him. “Now, 
all I want you to do is to be blind 
man’s dog and lead me to the first 
of the pictures of the row on the wall 
on this side. I want you to guide me 
to each in turn. Some of them are 
round corners, so you must look care- 
fully. I will stop before each one for 
a little while, and you will be ready 
to move me on when I tell you.” 

“Yes, Mister.” It came very cheer- 
fully this time. 

“Just take my hand and lead me, 
see ?” 

“Ye-es, Mister.” 
rather less cheerful. 

“All you’ve got to do,’ Father 
Cole went on, “is to keep quiet. Don’t 
shuffle your feet, and if you have a 
cold in your head blow your nose 
like a man but don’t sniffle. I am 
what they call a nerve lunatic.” 

“Yes, Mister,” the voice replied; 
and, after a pause, “I guess I can do 
it all right.” It was said in a sturdy 
tone, with a note of defiance in it, as 
though the feat were one of dare and 


The 
It wanted a 


The tone was 


do. Father Cole was immensely 
tickled. A hand seized hold of his 
and they entered the church. 

The place was familiar enough to 
the blind man for him to make his 
way along the aisle at a normal pace. 
The guide was most satisfactory, he 
showed nothing of the blind man’s 
dog vice in wanting to drag his charge 
along at his own pace. Father Cole 
halted when the hand on his arm 
stayed him. They would be standing 
in front of the first Station. They 
moved on to the second. 

A thought struck the priest. 

“Do you know what it is all about, 
Sonny ?” he asked of his guide. 

“Yes, Mister. It’s Jesus Christ. 
I went to Sunday School when mom 
was alive.” 

“You don’t go now?” 

There was probably a shake of the 
head. “No, Mister.” 

“Are you sorry?” 

“No.” It was said quite cheer- 
fully. “But I like this, looking at 
pictures, and all that.” 

Father Cole pictured an eye rov- 
ing round the novel surroundings. 
He stood there for a space, then 
moved on under due guidance. He 
had not intended to be long at each 
Station, but he was finding making 
the Way extraordinarily engrossing. 
The mental picture conjured up was 
peculiarly vivid. The Christ stumbling 
on His way was tearing at his heart- 
strings. 

His companion was as quiet as a 
mouse. He had evidently taken to 
heart the warning from the nerve 
lunatic. The Stations were some dis- 
tance apart, as I have said. He held 
the blind man’s hand and led him 
very gingerly along. It was on the 
slow side, but that was a good fault. 

“Have you got to the right pic- 
ture?” the Father asked of his guide. 
“Tell me what is written under it.” 

“‘Christ falls for the first time.’ 
My! But He went down hard!” It 
was said sotto voce. The blind man’s 
dog remembered his instructions. He 
had been betrayed into comment by 
his interest in the picture. 

Father Cole, on his side, was find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to get him- 
self away from the scene which he 
was contemplating. The pictures 
formed in his mind without the aid 
of sight were amazingly real. They 
were there, and he simply stood and 
looked at them. It was the first time 
he had experienced this in making the 
Stations. 

But they were not pictures. They 
seemed to be living—real events. A 


sound made by his guide, who was 
close to his side, made him remember 
the existence of the latter. 

“IT am keeping you longer than I 
intended, my boy,” he said. “You 
shall have an extra dime.” 

“Thank you, Mister.” 

At the next Station the silence was 
broken by a voice, this time not sotto 
voce. Its owner had forgotten the 
other’s disability in his excitement. 

“Look, Mister, at that old feller 
with the long beard. He’s sniggerin’! 
I'd like to give him one in the eye, 
I would.” 

The blind man’s dog appeared to 
be making the Stations, too. 

“You are quite right,” Father Cole 
replied. “He is sniggering. He’s one 
of the pharisees who are doing Our 
Lord to death out of envy.” 

He noted to himself a queer thing 
—that he was speaking in the present 
tense! 

“But you can’t see the pictures, can 
you, Mister?” The owner of the 
voice was evidently puzzled, if not 
suspicious. 

“No; only in my mind’s eye. You 
will have to come and help me an- 
other day.” 

“Yes, Mister.” 

They moved on again. The guide 
was beginning to forget his instruc- 
tions; he was shuffling, but Father 
Cole was well away from distractions. 
It was a definite sound of something 
being thrown down, or dropped, that 
finally succeeded in arresting his at- 
tention. They had reached the ninth 
Station when the unseemly clatter 
came. 

“What’s that?” the blind. man 
asked. Was his guide, moved by 
boredom, beginning to meddle with 
the prayer-books or the candles in 
the boxes? 

“Sorry. I only dropped a bit of 
stick.” The hard breathing was well 
in evidence now. 

“Look here,” said Father Cole, “I 
know my way now. It’s straight on, 
and I can count the paces. You go 
and wait for me somewhere. I will 
signal to you when I am ready for 
you.” 

“ “Yes, Mister—thank you, Sir.” 


Ss FaTtuHer Cote got rid of the dis- 
traction, and finished the Sta- 
He finished in a hurry. Not 
that he was in a hurry, but the drama 
was moving swiftly. It carried him 
along. Christ was hanging dead on 


tions. 


the Cross. They were taking down 
His body. They had entombed Him. 
It was all over. 
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Father Cole came to himself, his 
heart wrung with the agony of it all, 
yet knowing that he had experienced 
something that was worth a lifetime 

f suffering. He had been out to re- 
mind himself of the Via Dolorosa 
nd he had—witnessed it! 

He raised a hand to beckon to his 
guide. There came a faint answer: 

‘Sorry, Mister. I can’t come. I’m 

eling queer.” 

‘Where are you?” 

‘Here, in the front bench. Sorry, 
Mister.” 

‘All right, Sonny, I can find my 
vay to you. Stay where you are.” 

He groped his way to the bench 
nd stretched out his hands. They 
‘ame in contact with what appeared 
to be a long piece of stick, the thick- 
ness of a broomstick. He ran his 
hand up the length and it was met 
by a cross-bar. 

“What’s this?” Father Cole asked. 


_— breathing was quite close up 
to him. 

“Tt’s my-crutch.” The answer was 
given very grudgingly. 

‘But I had no idea you were lame. 


Why didn’t you tell me, my dear 


“T didn’t want you to know. You 
wouldn’t have given me the job. I 
watching the game and the 
‘thers had scooted. I left my other 
crutch where I was sitting, outside. 
I wouldn’t have been able to take 
your hand with it, and I can get along 
yn one all right, for a bit. One leg’s 

so bad.” 

“My poor boy. You should have 
told me,” Father Cole repeated. 

“Tt was standing that turned me 
queer,” the lad said. “I didn’t like 
to sit on the ground, cos it takes me 
. bit of time to get up. I held onto 
the bench. But there was no bench 
near the picture round the corner, 
and the floor was stone there, not 
matting, and my crutch slipped and 
I fell down that time.” 

Had you fallen before?” Father 
Cole asked. 

Yes, twice, but that was the worst. 
[ went flat, same as Him, only He got 
up again. I’d like to have gone on 
with Him to the end. I’m all right 
now, Mister. You won’t have an- 
ther boy next time instead, will 
saad 3 

“Certainly not, my dear lad. But 
what is exactly the matter with you?” 

“Promise you won’t have another 
Ov °° 

“T promise.” 

\ pair of hands took hold of 


was 


Father Cole’s and guided them, one 
to the back and one in front of the 
invisible figure. 

“Feel,” the voice said. 

The blind priest felt—very, very 
gently. Then he raised his hands and 
placed them on the shaggy head set 
deep between the shoulders of the 
owner of the pigeon breast and 
humped back. 

“God bless you, my dear boy,” he 
said. “God bless you.” 

“You see, I’ve never been able to 
earn anything before, and I could do 
it on my head with my two crutches. 





It was doing it with one that got me. 
But they’re real fine pictures, ain’t 
they, Mister?” 

“You bet,” Father Cole said. He 
was not being irreverent, but the ver- 
nacular seemed to have borrowed a 
kind of sanctity, for the time being. 


ty was doing it on the one crutch 
did it.” 

“Yes, it was undoubtedly the go- 
ing on one crutch did it.” Father 
Cole was in hearty agreement. But 
he could not explain why to this un- 
lettered mystic. He was making an- 
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other picture in his mind now. A pic- 
ture of the owner of the voice that 
had responded, “Yes, Mister,” so 
valiantly. What a Via dolorosa it had 
been! All the time that he had been 
witnessing, yes witnessing, the drama 
of the dolorous Way that had been at 
his side. This burdensome hulk of 
humanity earning a dime for the first 
time. Spurred on by the hope of 
earning another, heartened against 
terrific odds by the dream of a regu- 
lar job. And, withal, absorbing the 
fact that the pictures were “real fine.” 
“I’m all right now, Mister. I think 
I can go and get my other crutch. 
I’d like to see the other pictures. I 
think I went to sleep while you were 
looking at ’em.” 
6. &  & -* 
WwW" Tom— they dug that 
name out of oblivion, the blind 


man’s dog being universally known 
as “Hoppit’”—got many a chance later 
on of seeing the remaining pictures, 
for Father Cole made a fixed arrange- 
ment for him to act as guide—on his 
two crutches—and with strict injunc- 
tions to “sit down between.” The ar- 
rangement held good until Father 
Cole, by the mercy of God, recovered 
his sight. A new treatment was tried, 
the forlornest of forlorn hopes, but 
it proved successful and the Father 
had no more need of a guide. I took 
the news to Tom myself as he lay 
gasping out the last remnant of his 
life, making the last Stations of his 
“Way” in the hospital. He had over- 
exerted himself in spite of the care 
they took of him in the Catholic home 
which Father Cole had found for 
him. He and Tom had become tre- 
mendous chums. 


CwWOTD 


“I expect you have been praying 
for this, Tom,” I said, and I really 
meant what I said. You see, I was 
sounding him to the depths. 

“Haven't I!” he answered. 
said it!” 

And then he added something 
which made me realize that they had 
turned out the finished article when 
they made a Catholic of the blind 
man’s dog: 

“I made the Way for Him,” he 
said, “just when the doctor was doing 
the operation. And I made it on one 
crutch!” 


“You 


am the end of my story. Now 
we come back to the question 
which it was referring to, one’s indi- 
vidual preference for the mechanical 
or the mystical ; and how far the two 
combine. 


Home and Home Brew 
By ANSELM SECOR,C.P. 


ET us begin by drawing on 
our imagination. One day, 


several years ago, Curio- 

sus, the imp of Curiosity, 
was wandering aimlessly around, 
hoping to discover something thrill- 
ing. He finally came across a great 
seething caldron from which various 
vapors arose. He watched it for a 
time, but was at a loss to understand 
what it represented. This fact piqued 
him greatly, for his business was to 
mind other people’s business. {.ook- 
ing around, he discovered another 
Imp sitting on a large stone. He, too, 
was gazing at the caldron but in a 
listless and disconsolate manner. 
Every once in a while, he would toss 
various articles into the simmering 
mass, whereupon the contents would 
boil up violently for a time and then 
subside to their former state of gentle 
agitation. 

Curiosus went up to him and 
bluntly inquired: “What is your 
name ?” 

The morose one eyed him gloom- 
ily and then replied: “I am Male- 
volens, the Imp of Mischief, and my 
business is to stir up trouble among 
humans.” 

“What are you doing here?” in- 
quired Curtosus. 

“I tend this caldron.” 


“Oh, yes, and what is this cald- 
ron?” 

“That,” replied Malevolens, “is the 
United States of America.” 


“Tt’s in a pretty disturbed state, is 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


HE “noble experiment” 
is still in force—on the 
statute books; but the coun- 
try at large seems to be 
rather dubious about its ulti- 
mate success. And in the 
meantime the “jake” paraly- 
sis victims are still doing 
their macabre tap dance, 
much to the gratification of 
those who claim that it 
serves them right, anyhow. 
But the Church insists 
that the true road to temper- 
ance lies in personal self- 
control, rather than in more 
and stricter legislation. 




















it not?” ventured Curiosus, heaving 
a stone into the boiling mass. 

“On the contrary,” replied Male- 
volens, “it is calm, very calm, dis- 
gustingly calm. Once in a while it 


gets agitated, but not to any marked 
degree.” Then he paused. As if 
struck by an idea, he turned to Curio- 
sus and inquired abruptly, “How are 
your legs?” 

The Imp of Curiosity glanced at 
his nether extremities in a puzzled 
manner to see if all was well with 
that part of his anatomy. Seeing his 
perplexity, Malevolens added, “I 
mean, have you sprains or fallen 
arches or any other impediments 
which would keep you from depart- 
ing hurriedly from this place should 
the occasion arise?” 

“T am quick on my feet, if that is 
what you mean,” replied Curiosus 
earnestly. “I have to be. Most times, 
when trouble threatens, I make a 
rapid getaway ; but sometimes I linger 
too long and get a sock in the eye. 
It is a risk I run; for asking ques- 
tions sometimes irritates people.” 

“Well, if your legs are sound, start 
traveling, and don’t stumble over any 
roots.” 


HEN Malevolens took from some- 
where a small package marked 
on one side “Volstead” and on the 
other “Number 18.” 
“What is that?” inquired Curiosus. 
“That,” replied Malevolens, “is a 
prize package. It took a long time 
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to make, and was finally completed 
when most of the men of the country 
were away. I am going to toss it into 
the kettle, just to stir things up.” 
With that, he heaved the parcel 
into the caldron. There was silence 
for a few moments; then, Curiosus, 
having skipped nimbly back to a safe 
distance, saw a monstrous upheaval 
like that produced by a depth bomb, 
only bigger. Malevolens, after watch- 
ing the disturbance with a satisfied 
air for a few moments, observed with 
a cynical grin: “Well, I thtnk that 
will keep them occupied for a time.” 
Then he turned and left, to seek out 
new means of stirring up trouble. 


~_— years have passed, and the 
caldron is stili boiling as fiercely 
as ever, for the ingredients in the 
package were very potent and cer- 
tainly got results that were both ef- 
fective and lasting. 

Prohibition is an intensely inter- 
esting subject. The newspapers fea- 
ture it constantly in its many-sided 
manifestations and pounce eagerly on 
any news item that reflects their par- 
ticular viewpoint in the ever raging 
controversy. On trains, in homes, at 
work, oracular pronouncements are 
made, predictions are ventured, dog- 
matic decisions rendered, only too 
often in inverse ratio to both knowl- 
edge and wisdom. And it is a sub- 
ject which easily sends the heat of 
argument to the boiling point. Not 
seldom, both in public and in private 
debate, sane judgment is suspended, 
wrong motives are easily attributed, 
charge and counter charge are hurled 
with all the vigor and enthusiasm of 
brickbats at a street brawl. Common 
sense deserts the mind and blind par- 
tisanship takes its place. Selfish in- 
terests and mercenary motives hide 
themselves under the guise either of 
liberty or of reform. To judge from 
the loud and raucous Prohibition ar- 
guments that fill the air today, this 
country is sharply divided into two 
classes: hypocrites and drunkards. 

There is no doubt that Prohibition 
has produced certain noteworthy 
changes in the manners and morals 
of our people. The upheaval has left 
no strata of society untouched, from 
millionaire to ditch digger. The pro- 
fessional reformer, engrossed in forc- 
ing his ideas on others or in making 
money off the urge of a noisy minor- 
ity to meddle, may be blind to all ex- 
cept his own fancied achievements; 
but the open-eyed man in the street, 
who judges things by their ultimate 
success, can see two sides to the ques- 


tion, and survey the results of the 
upheaval with a reasonable amount 
of fairness. He sees that one out- 
come has been to incite the age-old 
rebellion in human mature against 
what it considers unreasonable re- 
straint; to arouse a curiosity which 
craves forbidden fruits; to breed a 
flock of human buzzards, ready to 
reap rich profits off illicit traffic ; to 
create new, ingenious and ever vary- 
ing methods of evading an obnoxious 
law; to produce the bootlegger, the 
hi-jacker and the racketeer; and to 
foster graft so enormous and so wide- 
spread that the country has not seen 
the like since it began. 

But it is not our purpose to discuss 
at length the perplexing and violently 
controverted subject of Prohibition. 
It would be far more profitable to 
discuss real temperance, especially 
within the home circle. For there is 
a huge difference between the one and 
the other — the difference between 
conscience and law; between police 
supervision and the dictates of com- 
mon sense; between officious med- 
dling from without and _ personal 
watchfulness from within. Too many 
people, subconsciously at least, seem 
to think that the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has rendered 
unnecessary the former personal safe- 
guards against alcoholic excess. 

Some of our older readers can hark 
back to the days when the Knights of 
Father Mathew were a flourishing in- 
stitution in a large number of our 
parishes; when a Mission always in- 
cluded at least one rousing sermon 
on the evils of drink; when boys at 
first Communion time were asked to 
take the pledge till they were twenty- 
one. “Where are the snows of yes- 
teryear?” These safeguards have 
gone, and nothing is put in their place. 
The saloons have disappeared, but the 
speakeasies have sprung up like 
weeds; the breweries are standing 
idle, with smashed windows and 
rusted machinery; but in countless 
homes, amateur chemists look with 
satisfaction on their product and call 
it good ; and their friends gather and 
drink multiplied toasts to James, the 
Junior Cannon, with the loud voice. 

Some brew through liking, and 
some through curiosity, and some 
through the spirit of defiance ; but as 
far as the home is concerned, parents 
should realize that both for their own 
sake and for the sake of their chil- 
dren, they are bound to both exem- 
plify and enforce the old-fashioned 
but ever-binding virtue of temper- 
ance. There is considerable need for 


this admonition, for it is not hard to 
pile up a formidable array of in- 
stances of the decline of temperance 
within the home. Years ago, a tipsy 
woman was a curiosity and a drunken 
woman a. disgrace. Now a tipsy 
woman is a joke, and a drunken 
woman is a sight by no means as rare 
as hen’s teeth. One could include, 
too, in the indictment, befuddled 
fathers of families, whose nerves, 
made raspy by excessive bibbling, 
drive them to cursing and vile lan- 
guage around the home; or tipsy 
fathers filled with the wild exhilara- 
tion of excessive imbibing, who drive 
their cars with scant regard for 
safety, endangering precious lives of 
wife and children by excessive speed 
and maniac driving. Many,are the 
tragedies recorded in the daily papers 
that have their beginning in the fact 
that men and women forget that tem- 
perance is still a virtue and, forget- 
ting, they were betrayed into excesses 
that shamed them publicly, disgraced 
their families, and brought sorrow to 
themselves and others which years of 
regret could not atone for. 


N° ONE but a blind fanatic will say 
that alcohol is wrong in itself. 
On the other hand the tears of the 
world, shed in rivers during past cen- 
turies, and the personal disasters that 
wreck homes, ruin careers, fastening 
like a blight on the most capable and 
the most talented, give ample testi- 
mony that alcohol can, when abused, 
bring sorrow so deep and trouble so 
great as to arouse a blind, unreason- 
ing hatred which would destroy its 
enemy from the face of the earth. 

As far as heads of families are con- 
cerned, it should make no difference 
to them whether the Eighteenth 
Amendment is in the statutes or not. 
For they have an ever-present obliga- 
tion of presenting a shining example 
of sobriety, temperance and self-re- 
straint which will teach the younger 
generation by illustration as well as 
by word. 

In these days when hypocrisy, 
political corruption and excess con- 
spire to bring new and more perplex- 
ing complications to an already diffi- 
cult problem, parents should be on 
their guard against letting their pro- 
test against what they consider un- 
wise legislation betray them to such 
an extent that they register disap- 
proval by intemperance. To do this 
is to play into the hands of the fanat- 
ics who insist that drastic legislation 
can take the place of personal self- 
control. 





Fun & Philosophy: History & Tragedy 


My Card-Index 


The Third of 


Twelve Chapters 


O MANY cards do I find that 
S I have got under various 

headings of “Army” that it 

would seem the simplest way 
to ignore the index idea altogether 
and try to tell a direct story, always 
of course with the implied provision 
that I am not to be taken as trying 
to compete with the scholars who 
have already written their scholarly 
histories on the subject. 

Now, how old the Papal Army may 
be I frankly do not know but, pre- 
sumably as far back as any States 
of the Church existed at all, there 
must have been a force of some sort. 
But my own earliest reference to it 
is in 1054 in the Pontificate of Leo 
IX. 

Then from time to time all down 
the centuries there are occasional 
mentions of the thing. It was Urban 
VII, for instance, who in 1590 
founded the great Vatican Armory; 
and then the famous Swiss Guard 
dates back to Julius II and 1505. 
There were Swiss Guards before this, 
however, only we seem to know 
nothing about their organization. 
And by the way, in 1906 there was 
a medal struck to commemorate the 
fourth centenary of the definite 
foundation of the force. There’ was 
the May of 1527 when practically 


the entire force was massacred dur-. 


ing the Sack of Rome in covering 
Pope Clement VII’s retreat to Cas- 
tello San Angelo, and in 1927 a 
monument to this act of heroism was 
erected in the Guard’s Barrack Yard 
in Rome. 

I cannot work out the right place 
to drag it in, but somewhere I want 
to say that on July 30, 1860, the 
Swiss Government forbade the en- 
listment of its subjects under foreign 
flags, making however a solitary ex- 
ception of the Pope’s Swiss Guard, 
recruiting for which is still allowed 


on the Loose 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


in Switzerland. Every would-be 
recruit, by the way, must, besides his 
physical qualifications, possess a cer- 
tificate from his parish priest of 
moral parts ard be a strict practising 
Catholic. 
“Twelve Lances” 

6 ene besides the Swiss Guards 

there were from very early times, 
indeed, a certain number of cavalry- 
men attached to the Papal forces, 
though later on, after the passing of 
the Middle Ages, they would be most- 
ly employed for ceremonial duties 
with processions and the like. So in 
1650 I have a stray note of “twelve 
lances” with the Pope on a certain 
occasion, and then in 1769 there were 
some “cuirassiers” and so forth. One 
oddity, by the way, is a note in 1723 
of some “German Guards,” for they 
with the exception of the Swiss, 
were the first foreigners of which I 
have any record in the little Papal 
Army. 

With the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century, things get a little 
more organized, and so our records 
crystallize down to the “foundation” 
of the Noble Guard in 1801, of the 
Pontifical Gendarmerie in 1816, and 
of the Palatine Guard in 1850. Sub- 
ject however to correction by any 
scholar, one would say, I think, that 
these dates only stand for formal 
re-organizations, the Noble Guard, 
for instance, in some form or other 
if only as the vague “Cavalry” prob- 
ably existing long before any 1801. 
We have then our tiny “Army” di- 
vided into four distinct forces, and 
the Swiss Guards we have already 
briefly touched upon. 

The Noble Guard might be of some 
little interest to us. Probably the 
world’s most exclusive force, it is 
recruited entirely from the ancient 
Italian nobility and candidates, be- 
sides being of noble birth and ancient 
rank and title, have to fulfill certain 
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conditions as to income. Its mem- 
bers, up to comparatively recent 
times, had certain privileges such as 
their enlistment papers counting by 
international courtesy as equivalent 
to a passport. Their ranks are pe- 
culiar with an overwhelming num- 
ber of officers in proportion to “pri- 
vates,” and such-like titles as “Cap- 
tain-Commandant” and “Colonel- 
Standardbearer” that to American 
ears sound extraordinary until we 
remember the ‘“Corporal-Majors” 
and “Corporals-of-Horse” of the 
present-day English Life Guards. 

During the Great War, the severity 
of enlistment qualifications was re- 
laxed, and noblemen and gentlemen 
from countries other than Italy 
were admitted. But with the end of 
the War the old regulations came into 
force again and today the Noble 
Guard is as unique and as exclusive 
as ever. This, of course, was the 
Corps for which the future Pius IX 
was as a youth “rejected” on the 
grounds of physical disability—the 
only instance in history of a Pope 
being refused for his own Guard. 
It was another Pius, by the way, the 
Tenth, who abolished the horses of 
the Noble Guard. Before the War in 
all Europe there used to be five 
“Mounted Guards” at Petrograd, 
Potsdam, the Tuilleries, Whitehall, 
and the Vatican. Today, there is 
only one. And the Whitehall mount- 
ed sentries, guarding a palace that 
isn’t there, are left unique in all the 
world. 


Of No Particular Birth 


I: Is impossible to drag this thing 
into a dignified narrative, but while 
on the subject of the Noble Guard 
one really ought to mention a curious 
case that turned up in a London 
police-court of the early eighteen- 
seventies. The applicant before the 
magistrate was a Young Man of 
Great Possessions but of no particu- 
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lar birth (or, apparently, wits). Two 
thousand English pounds made up 
his possessions, into which he had 
suddenly dropped by a lucky legacy. 
This had been in 1869, when the 
“Roman Question” was filling the 
American and English papers and 
when everybody was talking about 
the armies in Italy, the Papal Vol- 
unteers, the Foreign Legions and the 
rest of it. The famous Noble Guard 
was commonplace knowledge—its ex- 
clusiveness and so forth—and to the 
Young Man of Great Possessions oc- 
curred the happy idea of trying to 
enlist in it, so automatically ennobling 
himself and rectifying his “lowness 
of birth.” 


In the Wrong Army 


C APPEARED from the tale told to 
the sympathizing magistrate that 
in this resolution he had entered a 
drinking-bar in London’s Tottenham 
Court Road. By one of those cur- 
ious chances which come to Young 
Men of Great Possessions there was 
sitting in the public-house a gentle- 
man who happened at the moment 
to be in England on a Secret Re- 
cruiting Mission. And after a cer- 
tain amount of pressure this kindly 
soul divulged his Secret. He was 
an agent, he said, for no less a body 
than the Noble Guard of Rome, and, 
by the oddest of chances, it chanced 
for the time to be short of recruits. 
lt was irregular, of course, but, as 
every man of the world knew, these 
matters could be arranged. Two 
thousand pounds was about the figure 
that the recruiting sergeant of the 
Noble Guard was accustomed to 
pocket over businesses such as these. 
\nd such is the beautiful simplicity 
of human nature that the Young Man 
swallowed it all. 

Only he would not give up his 
precious money. Not until he found 
himself actually enrolled. Where- 
upon the swindler, having ascertained 
that his victim could speak no lan- 
guage but his own, actually accom- 
panied him across to Italy and, hav- 
ing introduced him to a genuine 
soldier sergeant at the gate of a gen- 
uine barracks, pocketed the two thou- 
sand pounds and so, with a sense of 
duty done, left the new recruit be- 
hind him. Only he had not taken 
him exactly to the barracks of the 
Noble Guard. Victor Emanuel’s 
army was hard up for foreign re- 
cruits and, indeed, was paying a small 
bounty to anyone bringing them in. 
And something like three years later 
the Young Man of no longer great 
possessions made his way with great 


difficulty out of his regiment and 
across to England. As he indig- 
nantly told the London magistrate, 
not only had he never been in the 
Noble Guard at all, but actually he 


had served his time (with apparent- 


ly great inconvenience) in the wrong 
army altogether. And what was the 
magistrate going to do about his two 
thousand pounds. And such was the 
impotence of the boasted British 
Justice that the magistrate did not 
know. 

The Palatine Guard might rough- 
ly be described as a sort of Volun- 
teer Noble Guard on a middle-class 
scale. Enlistment here is not a 
whole-time job, the members_ being 
in the main Roman tradesmen and 
the like who live at home, only put- 
ting in an occasional drill in our old- 
time Volunteer fashion. While the 
force as a whole will only parade as 
a purely ceremonial body on occas- 
ions of state. 

Lastly we come to the Pontifical 
Gendarmerie, which is really the 
Vatican Police. The only card I 
have about them is that four or five 
years ago they “downed swords” for 
higher pay, being instantly surround- 
ed, by the way and disarmed by the 
Swiss Guardsmen. If anybody ever 
writes a book on the curiosities of 
strikes, this little gesture will prob- 
ably go down next to the Affair of 
the Apostles. These were the old 
gentlemen whose business it was once 
a year in the Easter Ceremonies of 
pre-War Vienna to have their feet 
ritually washed by the Cardinal 
Archbishop. It was not an arduous 
task, one might have thought, and 
once a year hardly made up serious 
over-work. But such as their duties 
were, the Apostles struck for higher 
wages. One supposes that to be the 
correct term. And the worst of it 
was that, with the expectant crowds 
already waiting, they had to have 
their honoraria. 


Antibes Corps 


ITH the increasing acuteness of 

the “Roman Troubles” of 1860, 
the Papal Army proper was no long- 
er sufficient to cope with the forces 
threatening it, and appeals began to 
be made by the Church for help 
from the manhood of the Faithful. 
France, of course, as a country sup- 
ported the Holy Father and its in- 
tervention comes rather under the 
ken of the serious historian than un- 
der the attention of the picker-up of 
oddments such as myself. But apart 
from the French Army as such, one 
ought to note the famous Antibes 


Corps (from Antibes on the Riviera) 
lent to the Pope and the far less 
chronicled “Roman Legion.” This 
was a complete regiment that was 
taken wholesale out of the French 
Army and simply presented to the 
Pope. This was in 1869. A Captain 
Prevost was adjutant-major of the 
force and Catholic Brittany sub- 
scribed very generously indeed for 
its fullest equipment sending a bat- 
tery of cannon and a hundred (or 
should it be a hundred stands?) of 
the then new Remington rifles. 


Irish Foreign Legion 


EXT, if you please, we will try 

to consider the Irish Foreign 
Legions. From very early times in- 
deed a Foreign Legion had been a 
convenient way of getting rid of un- 
wanted Irish. I have, for instance, 
a note (taken from the Dictionary of 
National Biography) that in the 
April of 1693 Henry Luttrell en- 
listed 1500 Irish Papists to serve for 
the Venetian Republic against the 
Turks. And, then, in 1795 a gentle- 
man whose pet name was Satanides 
impressed, totally unofficially, some 
hundreds of Catholic Irish for the 
Navy. He was, incidentally, the sec- 
ond Earl Carhampton and he sat in 
Ulster with the Protestant Magis- 
trates during the Orange Terror of 
that period and, besides the men that 
he sent into the Navy, he deported 
some 1300 Irish to what was then 
the hell of the Australian convict 
settlements. And all without a trial 
of any sort. 

I have another note about him. 
That being challenged to a duel by 
his own father, he declined, on the 
grounds that his father was not a 
gentleman. As Satanides was the 
villain of a famous case in connec- 
tion with his gardener’s daughter, it 
seems reasonably probable that very 
few noblemen even of that period 
were quite up to the standard of his 
own gentility. My jottings, by the 


‘way, are not from any Catholic,— 


and so possibly tainted—pamphlets, 
but from the thoroughly English Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 
Returning, however, to the Irish 
and their Foreign Legions, this was. 
as I have said, an obviously con- 
venient fashion of getting rid of 
them. But only providing that they 
were not wanted for anything else. 
I have a note, for instance, taken 
from the English State Papers where 
in 1762 Lord Halifax writes a let- 
ter. (It is odd to note the name in 
connection with the present Lord 
Halifax of the “Anglo-Catholic” 
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movement.) The point was that 
Catholic Officers were not then al- 
lowed in the British Armies. Por- 
tugal, however, was an English Ally 
and so the English got over the dif- 
ficulty by “allowing” seven regiments 
of Irish to serve with the Portuguese 
Army. And the precedent, Lord 
Halifax thought, was bad. “Apart 
from the resentment which every ap- 
pearance of favor to the Roman 
Catholics gives,” he wrote, “con- 
siderable objection arises in Ireland 
owing to the loss of labor.” Foreign 
Legions would not do for every time. 
For these old adages, it would seem, 
have a way of coming true, and it 
still remains an unfortunate impossi- 
bility to Eat One’s Irishman and 
Have Him. 


General Lamorciere 


ITH every opposition there 
continued to be Irish Foreign 
Legions in France, Spain—every- 
where in fact, where there was any 
fighting to be done and any chance of 
an escape from the Ireland as it used 
to be under the brutal days of the 
English domination. And of all these 
Legions, the one that now concerns 
us was one raised as late as 1860. 
The “Roman Question” was now 
pressing and the States of the Church 
were being menaced by Garibaldi. 
The little Papal Army was being 
taken seriously in hand, and a Gen- 
eral Lamorciére, put in new com- 
mand was reorganizing the entire 
force. (Out of the thousands and 
thousands of English and American 
tourists, by the way, who annually 
visit Mont. St. Michel in Normandy, 
it would be interesting to know what 
propertion ever notice an old sword 
in the little Parish Church at the 
foot of the Mont. It is an Ex-Voto 
—the sword of the General Lamorci- 
ére who once commanded the Papal 
Army.) . 
Recognizing that more men were 
wanted, he appealed for help from 
abroad, and the first response to the 
call was from Ireland. This was 
Major O’Reilly’s “Irish Brigade,” 
largely organized by the Irish priest 
who was afterwards to become the 
first Bishop of Bathurst, N.S.W. A 
gentleman has recently written a 
serious history of it, to which I pro- 
pose to add nothing at all. “An in- 
dependent Pope and an independent 
Church” was its mo:to, and the force 
saw actual fighting. On its disband- 
ment, Pius IX caused a medal to be 
struck and presented to the Irish- 
men, and there is a description and 
illustration of it in Steward’s “War 


Medals.” It was gold for the of- 
ficers, and silver and white metal for 
“other ranks.” Its obverse showed 
an open ring formed by the body of 
a serpent (typifying Eternity) on the 
head of which rests an inverted cross. 
Around on a plain band is the motto, 
“Pro-Petri-Sede-Pio IX — P-M-A- 
XV.” On the reverse in the bands is, 
“Victoria quae vincit mundum fides 
nostra’ (Our Faith is the Victory 
that overcomes the World). The 
ribbon was crimson with two white 
stripes edged with the yellow of the 
Papal Colors. 

And I know perfectly well that 
I have no earthly business to include 
in my jottings such a piece of pure 
scholar’s interest. Only I rather 
wanted to talk about the medal. For 
when the men came back to Ireland 
wearing it, there was a most fear- 
ful trouble about it. And even 
Questions in Parliament. Under an 
ancient Elizabethan Act it is illegal, 
you see, for any British subject to 
wear a foreign title or decoration, and 
though every “society column” in 
any London newspaper is full of 
nothing else but foreign titles, it was 
quite a different matter when it came 
to Irish Roman Catholics wearing 
two cents worth of metal that had 
been given them by the Pope. And 
the Questions in Parliament were ex- 
tremely indignant about the gross il- 
legality of the business. 


Neither Irish Nor Zouaves 


oO” next Irish Foreign Legion 
were Zouaves. Strictly speak- 
ing, if you see what I mean, they 
were not quite Zouaves and they were 
not quite Irish either. The original 
Zouaves came from Algeria, and it 
is the name of a village there; and 
when the French conquered the 
country they made Zouave Corps— 
the people with big baggy breeches 
and all that. Then Queen Victoria, 
when visiting Paris in 1858, had been 
struck by the uniform, and as a grate- 
ful compliment to her Imperial Host 
had it copied for the British West 
Indian Regiment. And next we hear 
quite a lot of “Zouaves.” There was 
a Regiment dressed that way in the 
Civil War of America, and it is even 
said that one city of the United 
States went so far as to put its Fire 
Brigade into Zouave Uniform. There 
was a French word which meant to 
“play the Zouave,” to be as writers 
less abstruse than myself might put 
it “a bit of a lad,” to swagger and 
play the deuce with the girls, and al- 
together in the late 1860’s Zouave 
stock was booming. So that when 


the further call was made for Vol- 
unteers for the Papal Armies, it was 
as Zouaves that they came. 

To a Father Victor Déschamps, in 
later years the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Mechlin, is due the credit of first 
organizing these Pontifical Zouaves. 
From Catholic Canada they came, and 
from England and Scotland and Ire- . 
land Committees were everywhere be- 
ing formed to raise funds and re- 
cruits. There was no _ Foreign 
Enlistment Act then, and nothing to 
stop anyone from going to fight for 
whom he pleased. So in London they 
opened a banking account in the 
name of “St. Michael” and priests 
found recruits (they had to be prac- 
tising Catholics of immaculate charac- 
ter) and the local Committees found 
the money for their passages. 


Two Reform Lads 
cr card I have about two Catho- 


lic lads who ran away from the 
tender care of Worcester Reforma- 
tory House and were sent by Lord 
Denbigh’s Committee all the way 
across the Continent to their longed- 
for goal of far-off Rome. And an- 
other tells me about the “General 
Abbatucci,” a ship which sank be- 
tween Marseilles and Civita Vecchia 
with a lot of money subscribed for 
the Pope on board her. And there 
were twenty-three recruits, too, for 
the Papal Armies. Two of them were 
London Italians and there was Mass 
for them in the “Little Italy” church 
of the Hatton Garden where Miss 
Hickman had not been murdered. 

So the Rome of the late eighteen- 
sixties was fairly full of Zouave vol- 
unteers from every part of the world. 
There were plenty of English there, 
young cadets of the old Catholic 
families. It was rather the proper 
thing in those days to have put in a 
year or so in the Papal Zouave ranks. 
And they even got up a cricket club 
in Rome. Not that it was in the 
least all fun, for in the October of 
1867 the Zouave barracks were blown 
up by an “infernal machine.” 

And then there was a fair bit of 
fighting too. Castel Fiderdo had been 
one place, and then there was Men- 
tana and two hundred Zouaves 
killed. (This by the way was the 
battle in which Lord Beaconsfield 
made his Lothair get wounded as a 
Papal Zouave. Only it was not quite 
true. For the Marquis of Bute, who 
was the original of Lothair, was 
never near Mentana.) And then again 
they were in action on September 14, 
1870. It was by no means all cricket, 
being a Zouave. 
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There were English, too, on the 
Garibaldian side. Some, of course, 
because they genuinely believed in 
the anti-Papal cause (and there were 
once serious riots in London’s Hyde 
Park between the Catholic-siding 
Irish and the Orangemen in sym- 
pathy with Garibaldi) but some only 
because they liked to be where there 
was a bit of fighting and one side 
was as good as the other. The Eng- 
lish Volunteer Movement had just 
started, and gentlemen volunteers 
with enough money for a rather pro- 
longed Continental vacation found 
the “Roman Question” a convenient 
enough outlet for their martial en- 
thusiasm. 


The Man Killer 


pe Englishman, in particular, 
on the anti-Papal side who 
achieved the distinction of figuring in 
the papers of the day. The “Man 
Killer,” they called him. And he was 
there not in the least out of any 
very profound theological convic- 
tions, but because, having invented 
a new sort of rifle, he was naturally 
anxious to try it out under actual 
Service Conditions. He might, of 
course have shot for the Pope, but 
there was a lot of nonsense about 
going to church and all that attached 
to the business, and it was, therefore, 
less trouble to shoot against the Pope. 
So he attached himself to the oppo- 
sition army. The Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, one suspects, must have 
put an end to a lot of honest sport. 

Reverting, however, to our Irish 
Zouaves, we find that they were, to 
begin with, really Scotch. The idea 
had been a Highland Legion, and it 
was organized by a William Fletcher 
Gordon (an uncle of the late Bishop 
Gordon) who had lately retired as a 
Major from the Bombay Army. And, 
at first, only genuine Catholic High- 
landers were enlisted. Then there 
were not enough of them and thus 
recruiting was opened in Glasgow. 
As the bulk of the Catholic Glasgow 


of those days consisted of extremely ° 


poor Irish, before very long the 
Highland Legion was chiefly com- 
posed of Catholic Irishmen. But, for 
all that, the Highland idea was kept 
up with kilts and bag-pipes. Fine 
men they were—the papers said—the 
most of them over six feet high; and, 
the Committee providing the fares, 
they were soon marching through the 
London streets. Enormous crowds, 
almost to the man staunchly anti- 
Catholic, turned out and cheered 
them. 

With arrival in Rome, however. 


the picture lost a deal of its glamor. 
For aristocratic young Englishmen 
with plenty of money to find their 
own food and ignore the official ra- 
tions, Zouave service may have been 
a bit of a joke, But there was lit- 
tle fun about it for the Glasgow 
Irishman. About thirty cents every 
five days was his pay, and he only 
got a coffee, which he didn’t under- 
stand, for his breakfast and a zoupe 
which he understood still less for all 
his other meals. And the balance a 
day left very little for luxuries. 
There were no cricket clubs for him. 
Then in the general confusion they 
gave him Italian-speaking corporals 
and sergeants, and there was a cer- 
tain amount of official indignation 
when he failed to drill smartly. He 
turned for moral support to his fel- 
low English-speaking comrades of 
the English volunteers—and failed 
to get it. The gulf of different edu- 
cations, accents, policies and genera! 
outlooks could not be bridged even 
by the common Faith. There came, 
for instance, the anniversary of the 
executions of the Manchester Fen- 
ians, and the Glasgow-Highland- 
Kilted Zouaves insisted out of their 
poor pittance a day on subscribing 
for Masses at some of the Roman 
Churches for the souls of the Mar- 
tyrs. Only the English young gen- 
tlemen very naturally called them 
“Murderers” instead, and so there 
were protests to Cardinal Antonelli, 
and the Pope’s Own Highlanders 
found themselves in disgrace and put 
to the necessary, but ignominious, 
task of cleaning out the Roman 
Sewers. 


Back to Glasgow 


—— was one of the chaplains in 
Rome, the Jesuit Father Gar- 
lache, who was writing a book on 
the business, “The Last Days of the 
Papal Army,” but to say great re- 
gret I was never able to find a copy 
of it. But I think that I know what 
happened. For presently there was 
an order from the Cardinal that no 
more foreign recruits were to be ac- 
cepted for the Papal Armies unless 
able to pay their own expenses. 
And by and by the Highland Legion 
was disbanded, and the great bulk 
of the men sent back to Glasgow. 
The few that were left were of the 
wealthier and better educated classes 
who were absorbed without friction 
or difficulty into other battalions. 
So ended under a cloud a glorious 
experiment and, if we are to tell the 
truth, the Highland-Irish-Brigade 
had failed badlv. But no tragedy of 


the defeat that overtook hopes so 
brave can hide the spirit of the men 
who left their shabby little homes in 
the back-streets of far-off Glasgow to 
make the glorious adventure to the 
Eternal City for the Holy Faith. 

As late, by the way, as 1882 I 
have a record of the death of a James 
Cloony of Ballybricken near Water- 
ford in Ireland. He had been one 
of the Irish Volunteers. And then 
when it was all over he had gone 
across to America and taken a hand 
in the Civil War there. And in 1925 
I have what must have been the very 
last of all of them. This was the 
death in Belfast of James Davidson, 
and his discharge from the Papal 
Zouaves showed him as _ having 
served from November 18, 1867 to 
January 6, 1870, in the 4th Battalion, 
3rd Company of the Zouave Regi- 
ment, with conduct discredited. And 
since the present writer came out of 
his own four years in the British 
Army with conduct marked as “very 
fair” (which really meant “pretty 
bad”) he takes his hat off to the 
memory of Mr. Davidson and the 
Last of the Irish Zouaves. 


The Puddings Arrive 


EANTIME I have all sorts of 

oddments about the remaining 
Papal Volunteers. In August of ’69 
there was a subscription to send them 
out warm flannels for the treacher- 
ous Roman winter, and on October 3 
of the same year the London Umi- 
verse got up another appeal, this 
time for Christmas Puddings. What 
is more, it got its Puddings, and the 
Puddings, taken out by Father Neve 
of Taunton of all places, who was 
sailing as a Chaplain to the Troops, 
reached the men. Which did not al- 
ways happen. For in another and 
non-Catholic index of oddments, I 
have another note of another lot of 
Puddings subscribed for by the 
British Public for the soldiers in 
the Crimean War. Only this time 
they were trusted to the British Gov- 
ernment and were next heard of 
many years later when they were 
pulling down an old store-house near 
London Bridge Station. For of- 
ficialdom had carefully collected, 
stocked and piled the Puddings and 
had then forgotten all about them. 
And I have one more note of a hun- 
dred Zouaves from Montreal. And 
I expect that their people too made 
subscriptions for them. 

With 1870, of course, the whole 
thing came to an end, the Pope on 
September 19 ordering General Kan- 

(Continued on page 160) 





(he Bloom on the Peach 


By JEROME HARTE BOSMAN 


ER husband used to call it 

“having it out with God.” 

He told people: “Mary’s 

gone to church to have it 
out with God!” If he came home 
from the office and she was not there 
to greet him, and one of her friends 
telephoned before she had returned, 
he would say: “I don’t know where 
Mary is. She was out when I got 
home. But I'll bet a hat she’s over in 
the church having it out with God! 
Something was troubling her this 
morning.” 

Dear good man, dead these many 
weary years! She had never found 
anyone who could take John’s place; 
she never would. But he had 
left her a heavy task—she had 
had to be mother and father 
both to their son. Always she 
had known it to be a tremen- 
dous responsibility, one that 
she must carry on with all her 
strength and wisdom and guile, 
until the boy was old enough 
to float his own life’s craft. 

Sometimes she had felt it 
to be a task beyond her 
strength of mind and of will! 
It was not that John Junior 
had been a naughty child or 
a wayward, disobedient lad. 
He was none of these. It was 
just that he was a male. And 
Mary was so essentially femi- 
nine that she had spent her 
widowed life floundering and 
suffering, trying to adjust her 
mother’s authority to the mas- 
culine viewpoint — the young 
masculine slant on things of 
this world. 

Perhaps in another age she 
might have been equal to the 
effort. But she lived in “mod- 
ern” times, so-called. Hers 
was a modern son, and his 
companions were of their age 
—modern. 

Particularly, the girls who 
touched John Junior’s life 
were what is popularly known 
as modern girls. With all that 
that may imply, you add. 
Mary had had bitter, heart- 
breaking grounds these last 
several years to fear that it 
implied much more than her 


came. 


Mary knew the bit- 
terest hour of her 
life when that letter 


Catholic mother’s heart could bear! 

The girls were products of a great 
city, as John Junior was, and dwell- 
ers in that artistic and literary free 
world that is so perilously near the 
border line not of freedom but of 
looseness of living. Only deep-felt 
religion, practised consistently, could 
save them from the manifest dan- 
gers of their modernity. But so many 
of them flouted religion! 

Mary had prayed during the years 
for strength against that day when 
she should hear that John Junior 
was to marry one of these girls, 
should hear that he was to marry one, 
Jessica, to be exact. Jessica, the 
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young sculpturess to whom John 
Junior had been devoted so long— 
Jessica with her flaming mop of hair: 
and her burning eyes and her genius 
with a bit of clay. She was a beauti- 
ful girl. Mary could not and would 
not deny that. She was a girl of 
character and ability and charm. Mary 
admitted it all. 

But never, never the girl she could 
have wished her son to marry! Never, 
never the wife a Catholic boy should 
choose! 

Today, his letter had come. A terse, 
telegraphic letter, the kind he alway- 
wrote. His father had written like 
that—told much in clipped phrases; 
and left much untold, or hint- 
ed, vaguely. 

Its postscript, though, had 
been explicit enough: “It is 
time I married, mother. I’ve 
thought to write you before, 
but we couldn’t quite make up 
our minds. Just today it was 
decided — she said yes to a 
wedding. In the fall. That 
will be all right with you?” 

All right with her! When it 
was his life! 

But it was not all right with 
Mary! She knew the bitterest 
hour of her life when that 
letter came ; and she went with 
it in her hands to church and 
» there—in the silence and the 
7 shadows before His altar—had 

it out with God. 

She couldn’t see her son 
married to Jessica, who had 
lived too much and too in- 
tensely! No one needed to 
tell Mary that it was so— 
good women know these things 
instinctively; good mothers 
have a sixth sense. Yet, she 
must see her son married to 
Jessica if God willed it! She 
asked herself how she could 
face it. 


HE knelt until her knees 

were numb and her back 
ached. Even then, she knelt 
on, her lips moving in prayer, 
her hands upon her heart. One 
of them clasped John Junior’s 
letter. At intervals she struck 
her breast with the hand that 
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held the written sheet, ‘Lord have 
nercy on me. Christ graciously hear 
me, 

She prayed for guidance to do the 
right thing in this hour. And if the 
right thing was to bow her head to 
this marriage, then she prayed for 
strength to face the ordeal. For, if 
God allowed her son, indeed, to wed 
this girl, then she, Mary, must go 
to Jessica knowing all she knew, sus- 
pecting more than she actually knew, 
and say, “My daughter! I am glad.” 

She was not glad. 


P’ ACE came in time; and comfort. 
They always came when she 
knelt in the House of God. She got 
up from her knees at last and went 
and sat in a pew. The great church 
was very still and shadowy. The 
streets of the busy suburban town 
itside seemed far away, and their 
noise came but faintly. It was almost 
‘old. She drew her furs more closely 
about her shoulders, clutching them 
with the hand that held John Junior’s 
letter. 

Her other hand clasped her rosary. 

But she no longer prayed, conscious- 
ly. She was thinking, thinking, try- 
ing to figure it out, trying to decide 
on her course of action, with God’s 
help. Mary was waiting for that 
sign, that portent that comes as surely 
to the pious when they pray as night 
follows day, that moment when the 
religious devotee on his knees sees 
the course his mind has mapped out 
for him with prayer; the course he 
must follow because his intelligence, 
under Divine guidance, has seen no 
ther. 
Memory played with Mary as she 
waited there in the pew. It carried 
her back over the years. She had 
borne her grief the better when John, 
her husband, was laid away because 
of that legacy left to her care: his 
son and hers. She had taken her 
roles of mother and father to him 
with great seriousness; she had given 
up her life to prepare John Junior 
for the future. His future. Hers was 
irrevocably linked with his and would 
be divorced from it only when he 
needed her no longer. 

They talked, when he was very 
little, of what he was to be when he 
reached manhood. He passed through 
successive stages known to all moth- 
ers of men—he wanted to be a coal 
driver. No, a soldier! A sailor, 
maybe. Or an engineer. He liked 
choo choo cars. He’d like to be a 
miner. Ora diver. Or shoot bears. 
Lions, maybe! 


She could smile, for these were 
childish phases that would pass. She 
never once tried to direct his choice 
along any given line of career, for she 
remembered too well an admonition 
given her by her husband when the 
child was but a few hours old. 

“So nice it is a boy,” she had 
whispered. “Maybe he’ll grow up to 
be a lawyer like his daddy!” 

He had laid his fingers on her white 
lips. “No, Mary,” he told her gently. 
“We are never to say to him, ‘It will 
be fine if you become a lawyer like 
ycur father,’ or ‘a doctor like your 
grandfather.’ It’s his life and he 
must live it himself and choose his 
own work. A man must choose his 
own calling! In no other way can he 
attain real happiness.” 

She never suggested a career to 
John Junior. She taught him to the 
best of her ability; she sent him to 
the best schools; she prayed for him. 
Once, when he was an altar boy, he 
talked for a while of becoming a 
priest. Mary had never been as happy 
as she was during those days! But 
that phase passed, too. “J was not 
worthy!” thought Mary. 

And then, John Junior was out of 
college. The years had scurried by his 
mother with such speed that she had 
not noted their going. John Junior 
was a man and master of his own 
destiny. 

He talked of going into business. 
“Advertising or salesmanship,” he 
said. “Those two are the backbone 
of commercial life.” She was pleased 
with that. She said something about 
Wall Street. “I think I might have 
some pull there, Johnnie, through an 
old friend of your father’s, a banker.” 

But John Junior would have noth- 
ing to do with pulls. He wished to 
get his own job! The Wall Street 
phase passed ; and the business phase. 
Then, overnight, he had made his own 
decision. Such a one as left her gasp- 
ing and afraid! He meant to write 
for a living; to take up his abode in 
one of our American equivalents of 
the Paris Latin Quarter. 

In-college, he had written for the 
college papers. Good things they 
were, for his age—fiery, radical arti- 
cles; a bit of fiction; poetry. In his 
senior year, one paper made him edi- 
tor. Mary was proud of him. And 
now, out of college, he had chosen 
writing for his life’s work! She could 
not thwart him. His father would 
have encouraged him, “A man must 
choose his own life’s calling. In no 
other way can he be happy in. his 
work.” His father had cried that 


constantly from the house tops. 

She helped John Junior. Her own 
fortune was considerable; his share 
was sufficient, with her help, to estab- 
lish the kind of studio home he had in 
mind and keep him until he could be- 
gin to sell the products of his brain. 
He had prospered. She had to admit 
that, and with pride. John Junior 
was today earning a comfortable liv- 
ing with his poetry and his prose. 
Few writers do more and many do 
less. 

But his work, his life, his separate 
domicile had carried him farther and 
farther away from his mother and the 
things for which she stood. It had 
thrown him more and more with girls 
like Jessica. 

‘Jessica became the dominant factor 
in his life—and Mary had not dared 
to see too much, know too much! 
Her few first feeble efforts to inter- 
fere had met with rebuff. Well! a 
man must live his own life, Mary 
told herself. And John Junior was 
a man. 

She reminded herself that the world 
recognized one standard for men, and 
that it differed from that other stand- 
ard for women. That was the old 
convention, the familiar one. She 
understood. But in the world to which 
John Junior had gone from her, this 
world of Bohemia and of modernity, 
girls were said to have stepped down 
from their own into that other, that 
man’s standard ’ 


MM shuddered and drew her 
furs closely about her. If only 
the boy’s father had lived, he could 
have coped with this angle of John 
Junior’s life that so bewildered and 
frightened her! Her mother’s heart 
knew only apprehension at her son’s 
way of living — those two studio 
apartments across a narrow hall, with 
Jessica free and eager to come and 
go in John’s, John dropping in upon 
Jessica. There were no locks, no 
bolts. 

Mary had heard of trips, too— 
casually. The day of chaperones was 
past, but her sixth sense told her that 
Jessica would have hoodwinked a 
chaperone in an earlier day! 

Mary had tried to play her mother’s 
game wisely. She had closed her eyes 
and sealed her lips; smiled when her 
heart was aching. But always she 
prayed: “Not that girl for his wife, 
oh, God! Not she!” 

There had been just once, a year 
ago, when she hoped that John Junior 
might break with Jessica. He and the 
girl had dropped in upon her—it was 
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a thing Jessica did with brazen nat- 
uralness—and Mary could not refuse 
to receive her with affection, if she 
were to hide the well-grounded sus- 
picion hidden in her mother’s heart. 
It was evening, and the suburban 
world lay bathed in the mellow dusk 
of early autumn, As the three lin- 
gered in Mary’s tiny garden, drinking 
in its wealth of autumnal coloring, the 
latch of the garden gate clicked and 
Catherine Brandt danced in from her 
home next door. 


| Fy 0d year she was a scrawny, long- 
legged child, shy, gauche. But 
in twelve months she had bloom- 
ed. The styles had changed, too, in 
that period, and Catherine stood be- 
fore them in a long graceful skirt that 
her grandmother might have worn, 
her heavy dark hair coiled upon her 
neck, lace mitts upon her brown fore- 
arms. She courtsied, impishly. 

“Hello!” she greeted. “Don’t you 
adore my get-up? Isn’t it swell? I’m 
going to my first dance!” 

Mary heard John Junior catch his 
breath in sheer joy of her young 
beauty, saw his eyes light. He sprang 
to greet her and caught her hands. 
“Tt can’t be little Katie!” he cried. 

Mary was not prepared for its 
effect on Jessica. The sculptress 
turned, without a word, and bolted 
into the house. The screen door 
crashed behind her agitated figure. 

“Did I scare the girl friend?” de- 
manded Catherine Brandt, impu- 
dently. 

And then, with the blended sophis- 
tication and innocence of the young 
of today, she added, flippantly : “You 
might just as well be married to her, 
Johnnie, dear, if she takes that line 
with you!” 

“The child is right,” Mary mur- 
mured, and she tried to make her tone 
light. It was all she dared say. 

Jessica went back to the city alone 
that night, after a wretched scene 
with John Junior. He followed her 
on a later train. Mary wept as only 
a mother weeps, when they had gone. 

Catherine Brandt left next day for 
her last year in a convent school. 
Mary bitterly remembered, today, 
how she had manuevered to bring 
John Junior home when next Cath- 
erine should be home on vacation. 
She succeeded—up to a point. John 
Junior came, and he and young Katie 
danced and laughed and made merry 
together. John Junior enjoyed the 
child. 

“Tf only he would fall in love with 
her!” thought his mother. She pray- 


ed with her whole heart for that! 

And then, Catherine went back to 
school again; and John Junior went 
back—to Jessica. 

And now, today, his letter. ‘ 

Suddenly, Mary’s mind was made 
up. God had given her comfort and 
counsel there in His house. She must 
go now, while she was brave, to Jes- 
sica and say: “I welcome you as my 
daughter and I will love and cherish 
you.” God alone knows what is in 
the hearts of men and of women, and 
there must be that in Jessica’s heart 
for which God deemed her worthy of 
reward — the reward of marriage! 
Mary bowed to His will. 

She stood up, stiffly, and went out 
of the church. She was lame from 
her vigil of prayer, but she could not 
rest. She knew that a train went to 
the city in half an hour. She took a 
taxi to the station and waited there, 
«numbly. 

The ride in was not long. John 
Junior had never been far from her 
during these years of his young man- 


hood, except in spirit. She could not 
have borne it, she thought, if bodily 
he had been at the other end of the 
world from her! 
—_ took a taxi again in the 
city. It was no time before 
she found herself climbing up 
those flights of stairs that led to Jes- 
sica’s studio apartment ; and to John’s. 
It occurred to her that she would 
go into her son first and say: “I got 
your letter and I am happy for you. 
Shall we go in together to Jessica?” 
But there was no movement, no 
sound from beyond his door. She 
tried the knob. His door was locked. 
She then turned to Jessica’s closed 
door opposite. She knocked upon it, 
gently. She knocked several times, 
each time more loudly, for she could 
hear someone pacing up and down 
beyond that door. When at length a 
voice cried “Coming!” its sharpness, 
its hoarseness startled Mary. Surely 
that was not Jessica’s voice! 
She was wholly unprepared for the 


“Men haven't changed. 
They don’t marry us 
when the bloom is off. 
And women haven't 
changed, either. They 
go on caring——” 
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Jessica who opened the door. Mary 
took a step backward in utter con- 
sternation! The girl’s face was blood- 
less beneath her tumbled hair and her 
yes were dark-rimmed and lifeless. 

“Tt’s you!” Jessica greeted, tone- 
lessly. ‘Well! come in, then!” 

Mary entered, scarcely knowing 
how or why she did it. The girl 
swept a litter of books and broken 
casts from a chair and set it for her 
visitor. Mary sat down, dazedly. 

The studio was littered and dirty 
and disorderly. Jessica looked as 
though she had not slept for many a 
night. She stood before Mary, her 
hands twitching at her sides. 

“I’m packing to go away—as you 
see,” she said. “You’re -a_ good 
woman, Mary,” she added. “Have 
you come to tell me you are—sorry ?” 

I don’t understand,” gasped Mary. 

Jessica began to walk up and 
down, her hands clasped behind her 
head. She laughed once, a bitter 
bark of a laugh. “What was it your 
mother and grandmother used to say, 
Mary, about the bloom upon the 
peach? When it is gone e 

Her voice broke. She struggled for 
self-control. Mary could only stare 
at her, wide-eyed. 


“Men haven’t changed,” Jessica 
went on, and walked up and down, 
up and down. “They don’t marry us, 
Mary, when the bloom is off. Women 
haven’t changed either, Mary! They 
go on caring—God, how they care!” 
She could not go on. 

“T don’t understand!” Mary plead- 
ed, gently. “Won’t you tell me?” 

“Why did you come here?” 

“I got Johnnie Junior’s letter.” 

“His letter?” 

“He said he was to be married. In 
the fall. I thought I would come and 
tell you I was glad. 
Even yet I am not sure I under- 
stand !” 

Jessica gave way to her grief. She 
fell upon her knees at Mary’s feet, 
and quite naturally Mary took her 
in her arms and pillowed the girl’s 
head upon her breast. 

“He isn’t going to marry me!” Jes- 
sica sobbed, wildly. “Oh, I saw it, 
I knew it that first night in 
your garden! I was half frantic. We 
have no hold on them, Mary, when 
we do not wear a wedding ring! I’ve 
heard him telephoning to her. His 
voice came to me across the hall. And 
it was the voice I knew when he first 
cared for me! I could do nothing 
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Zler in command of the Papal Armies 
to avoid blood-shed by making only 
a formal defence of the Holy City. 
So that, after a shot or so, the 
“United Italy” troops were able to 
enter Rome without opposition. And 
a very few days later, on Septem- 

r 22, between eight and nine thou- 
sand men left Rome. (At its strong- 
est, the little Papal Army had never 
numbered more than 20,000 men.) 
They did not all enjoy themselves. 
\ lot of the gentlemen adventurers, 
of course, paid their own fares home. 
Others were transported by different 
Catholic agencies and Committees. 
But there were many of the Glasgow 
Irish type who, finding themselves 
penniless, spent literally years in 
making their way to wherever they 
had come from. 

On October 14, 1870,.I have a 

> of the steam-ship “India” an- 
choring in the Mersey with aboard 
her 210 Canadian and 81 English 
and Irish Zouaves. And, .English- 


fashion, they all went ashore and had 
dinner at the Adelphi Hotel to cele- 
brate their disembodiment. And there 
were indignant speeches. The “Hon- 
ors of War” had been promised them 
by the new Italian Government, and 
then it had kept its word by throw- 
ing them into prison for six days on 
bread and water. And there were 
letters about it to the Times. Only, 
all these Zouaves cannot even so have 
had all their adventures crushed out 
of them. For my next stray card is 
of an ex-Zouave, a Captain Buckley. 
And he was amusing himself by tak- 
ing a small boat single-handed across 
the Atlantic. 


“always have the Poor” 


o— my very last record of all 
about the old Papal Army comes 
still some months later. The new Gov- 
ernment in Rome, it seemed, had not 
quite worked all the miracles that it 
was going to. And there were still 
poor people left and some of them 


with him! He was just through! 
through!” She beat her hands upon 
Mary’s knees. “I care so terribly!” 

Mary smoothed the untidy flaming 
hair. John Junior was to marry 
Catherine! By and bye, her mother’s 
heart would sing for very joy, but 
now she could think only of the suf- 
fering girl she held in her arms. 

“T thought I was free as any man 
to live my own life,” wailed Jessica. 
“The folly of it, Mary! Look: what 
I have done to myself! I went on 
my knees to him, like all the mad 
women of every generation—he tried 
to be kind, but he said I should have 
known men didn’t marry girls like 
me! They still demand that they 
Oe is. 4. «eee like their 
mothers !” 


= Mary went away. She 
groped her way down the flights 
of stairs to the street, Jessica’s un- 
controlled grief still bearing upon her 
consciousness. She was not thinking 
of her son and the happiness she 
would feel, tomorrow, for him. 

Her face was wet with her own 
tears, and she was thinking only, 
“God help her, poor foolish girl—and 
all girls like her!” 


even under the new and glorious 
régime were starving. And in the 
Vatican they got up a Committee to 
try to help them, and subscriptions 
were raised for soup-kitchens. Now, 
lying idle in the old deserted Zouave 
Barracks, there were some of the 
huge cauldrons in which they used to 
boil the zoupe for the men. And. 
they asked His Holiness for his for- 
mal permission to use the things. 
And the Pope of course assented. 
“For, said the Holy Father, “we 
have no longer an Army. But we al- 
ways have the Poor.” 

Another chapter of My Card-In- 
dex on the Loose will appear in the 
November issue. 


Mr. Justice Swift recently said 
that the question of the wife having 
tc live with her mother-in-law has 
animated society since the days of 
Adam and Eve. He omitted, how- 
ever, to dentify Eve’s mother-in-law. 
—Punch. 


Then there was the Scotchman who 
declined to attend a_ spiritualistic 
seance for, fear the messages might 
be collect —Life. 
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CONFESSIONAL DIFFICULTY 


Is it not futile to make a confession, and to be granted 
pardon, only to commit the same sins again? On the other 
hand, if the true purpose of sinning no more is realized, is 
there any further need of confession?—A. L., Ou City, Pa. 


It is true that there is no forgiveness without genuine 
sorrow and true purpose of amendment. Otherwise how 
could one seeking pardon from God hope to receive it, if 
he were not sorry for what he has done, and is determined 
not to sin again? But God knoweth our frame and, there- 
fore, He does not demand moral impossibilities. What He 
does require is that we have true sorrow for the past and 
a present will of not sinning again. Even while ‘making 
this determination we can foresee that we will in all like- 
lihood fall again. But at the moment we are resolved, with 
the assistance of Divine grace, not to sin again. That is 
what is required for the Sacrament of Penance. It is 
morally impossible, without a very special help of Grace 
(which it would be the height of presumption to expect) 
to, be free of all sin. Every one can, and must, avoid all 
grievous sin. This is possible with God’s help. But no 
ordinary mortal can expect to be forever free of lesser, or 
venial, sins, especially those of frailty. The best of machines 
will sometimes fail. We are more delicate and intricate 
than any machine. We are a composite of spirit and mat- 
ter, and, such is the force of our irregular appetites, that 
the spirit is not always triumphant. But herein lies one 
good reason for sincere humility, which of itself draws us 
nigh to God. Were we never to need confession again, we 
might grow self-righteous, which would be worst of sins, 
because God hates the proud and gives His grace to the 
humble. 


BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Will you please recommend a popular book on Psychology 
by a Catholic authority?—A. S., CHILLICOTHE, O. 
You will find “The Mind,” by Rev. J. X. Pyne, S.J., 


helpful. Price $2.00, postage 10 cents. It can be obtained 
through THE S1cn. 


JOINING Y. M. C. A. 


Is is considered all right for a Catholic boy to join the 
Y. M. C. A., or any similar organization?—F. D., Lynn, 
Mass. 

The Y. M. C. A. is a Protestant sect, which admits 
Catholics to membership, but denies them the right to vote 
and to hold office. No Catholic who prizes his Faith above 
entertainment and .gymnastics, and who has any spunk in 
him, will contribute to the support of an organization which 
is willing to receive his money, but at the same time dis- 
criminates against him because of his religious belief. It 
is beneath the dignity of a member of the grandest society 
in the world to become a merely tolerated member of a 
bigoted outfit. Catholics should avoid the Y. M. C. A., 
more than a patriotic American avoids the Communist Party. 
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TEMPORARY AND PERPETUAL VOWS 


(1) Please give a list of Religious Orders of women with 
yearly vows, and also a list of those taking perpetual vows. 
(2) Is it considered proper to join an Order taking yearly 
vows simply as a test of one’s vocation, with the intention 
of transferring later on to a community with perpetual 
vows ?—H. G., Brappock, Pa. 

(1) All religious communities of both men and wumen 
must take temporary vows for at least three years before 
assuming perpetual vows. Some societies renew their vows 
yearly, while others take yearly vows for a longer period 
than three years, after which period they assume perpetual 
VOws. 

(2) The proper thing to do is to seek admission into 
the community whose work and spirit is most in harmony 
with your strength and ideals, and stick to it until the end. 
Then you will not dissipate your power for good by the 
interruption of change. 


BURYING BAD CATHOLICS: FALLEN IDOLS 


(1) Why was , divorced wife of , buried from 
the Catholic Church, when both her divorced husbands are 
living? A Protestant friend said, “Money can do wonders.” 
(2) I have always admired Katherine of Aragon, divorced 
wife of Henry VIII. I always thought that she died faithful 
to the Catholic Church. Imagine my surprise when I was 
told by a public high school girl that they are taught, that 
Katherine of Aragon was “an ardent adherent of the Estab- 
lished Church and died an apostate.” Is this true?—L. B., 
Boston, Mass. 

(1) We know nothing of this case beyond the fact which 
you give. We presume that the clergy of the church where 
she was buried had sufficient grounds to grant the woman 
Catholic burial. If she repented, as we suppose, why not 
give her the benefits accorded to sincere penitents? ‘Christ 
took a converted thief with Him to Heaven. Money can 
do wonders. So can repentance. Why must it always be 
money? 

(2) Ask your high school friend to furnish the proof 
of her astounding assertion. This is a good sample of what 
many public high school pupils are taught with reference 
to the Catholic Church. Anything to injure her. How- 
ever, be not hasty to relinquish what you hold to be true 
at the first breath of denial. The burden of proof is on the 
one who denies. 


PROTESTANTS AND POPES 


(1) Js it true that Protestant Bibles were burned in Italy, 
or any country? (2) Is it true that Protestants were de- 
ported from Italy? (3) Who was the last non-Italian Pope? 
—O. L. L., Ricumonp, Tex. 

(1 and 2) These questions are so indefinite that we can 
give no reply. If you have any specific details we would be 
willing to explain them. 

(3) The last non-Italian pope was Adrian VI, who was 
born in Holland. 
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APOCRYPHA: ST. BERNARD 


(1) What were the Apocrypha, and were they rejected 
by the Church? If so, why? (2) It is related in the Annals 
of Clairvaux that Christ revealed to St. Bernard that His 
greatest unrecorded suffering was the wound on His shoul- 
der, caused by the cross, and that He will grant whomsoever 
honors this wound whatsoever they ask, and that He will 
remit their venial sins, and will no longer remember their 
mortal sins. What is your opinion of this?—A. G., Broox- 
Lyn, N. Y. 

(1) The Apocrypha are books laying claim to an origin 
which might entitle them to a place in the Canon of the 
sible, but which have been rejected by the Church. It is 
reserved to the Teaching Church to determine the books 
which have been inspired of the Holy Ghost. The list of 
inspired books is called the Canon of Scripture. The first 
Canon was formulated by the Council of Hippo in Africa 
in the year 393 A. D. This Canon was approved by the 
General Council of Florence in 1442, and later by the Gen- 
eral Council of Trent in 1545. All books which purport 
to be inspired, but which are not included in the Canon 
approved by the Church, are therefore apocryphal. They 
are not inspired of the Holy Ghost, no matter how good 
they are. Curiously enough, many Protestants regard as 
apocrypha several books which the Church includes in the 
Canon. They,are called the Deutero-Canonical Books, viz., 
Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, lst and 2nd 
Machabees, and parts of Esther and Daniel. In regarding 
these books as apocryphal Protestants are in opposition to 
Tradition and the official teaching of the Church, who alone 
is the judge of what is, and what is not, Holy Scripture, 
in somewhat the same way as the Supreme Court of the 
United States determines what is, and what is not, consti- 
tutional. 

(2) The alleged revelation vouchsafed to St. Bernard is 
worthy of respect, and may be used as an incentive to greater 
devotion to Christ’s Passion. What other value attaches 
to it, we are not in a position to say. 


POPES NOT NECESSARILY ITALIAN 


A claims that there have never been any popes but Ital- 
ians, and that on one but an Italian can be pope. B claims 
that a man of any nationality could be pope, and that there 
have been popes who were not Italian.. He offers the argu- 
ment that St. Peter, the first pope, was a Jew. Would you 
please give a list of those popes who were not Italian?— 
F. L., Lynn, Mass. 

There is no law which makes it necessary for the pope 
to be an Italian. Any person of the male sex having the 
use of reason can be elected to the papacy, provided he is 
a member of the Church and not excluded from that office 
by ecclesiastical law. For many years, however, only mem- 
bers of the Sacred College of Cardinals have been chosen 
to the papacy. 

There have been many non-Italian popes. St. Peter, of 
course, was a Jew. Pope Linus, the successor of St. Peter, 
is said by some authorities to have been a Jew also. 

Here is a list of the non-Italian popes. There have been 
15 French popes, 9 Greeks, 7 Germans, 5 Asiatics, 3 Africans, 
3 Spaniards, 3 Dalmatians, 1 Thracian, 1 Dutchman, 1 
Portuguese, 1 Cretan, 1 Englishman, and 1 Jew. 


ADMISSION TO HEAVEN 


(1) A says that when my mother died she went to Purga- 
tory, but that she was in Heaven before the funeral took 
place. I claim that nobody leaves Purgatory as quickly as 
that. What do you think? (2) When parents die after 
their children, who are in Heaven, do their prayers help the 
parents?’—A. M., Boston, Mass. 


(1) No one knows, unless .by divine relevation, how soon 


a soul enters Heaven. Some persons are more perfect than 
others, and consequently are sooner admitted into Heaven. 
We hope that your good mother was one of them. It is 
possible to go straight to Heaven after death, as we believe 
happened in the cases of many of the saints. If we are 
truly sorry for our sins, and gain a plenary indulgence at 
the last hour, there is nothing to prevent us from being 
admitted into Heaven without delay. 

(2) The prayers of departed children, who are in Heaven, 
undoubtedly help their parents, and all others for whom 
they pray. This follows from the beautiful and consoling 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 


BROTHERS AND BIRETTAS 


Why do not religious Brothers wear birettas?—J. W., 
LowELL, Mass. 


Because this head-gear is distinctive of the priest. 


GREEK CHURCH AND ROMAN CHURCH 


In your issue of April, under the heading “The Greek 
Uniat Church,’ you state that the Greek Orthodox Church 
is schismatic. A Greek friend says that this is wrong. He 
claims that the Western, or Roman, Church is schismatic. 
He says that the Greeks were the first Christians, and the 
Romans came afterward. He even advances the opinion 
that the Greeks had a Christian Church before Christ, based 
on the teachings of St. John. Lastly, he states that the 
Greeks built the first Christian Church. Please answer these 
statements—C. B., SunMount, N. Y. 


Your friend claims a few things that are not so. First 
of all, the true test of orthodoxy is union with the See of 
St. Peter, just as the proof of a problem in mathematics is 
in the conformity of the calculation with the unchanging 
principles of mathematics. The Greek Orthodox Church 
does not conform to the See of St. Peter. Therefore, it is 
in schism. When an erroneous result is the result of mis- 
calculation, it is not the principles of mathematics which 
are at fault, but the one doing the problem. We suppose 
that schismatics are sincere in thinking that they have the 
true Faith; otherwise they should not remain in error. But 
a certain persuasion that their church is right cannot make 
it right. If that were so, every one of the 250 or more sects 
would each be right, which is patently absurd. That Church 
is right in doctrine which conforms in every respect with 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. And there is only one 
Church which so conforms—the Catholic Church. His 
other statements have no bearing on the problem. The state- 
ment that the Greeks had a Christian Church before Christ 
is quite absurd. 


POLYGAMY NOT ESSENTIALLY UNNATURAL 


What is the primary reason why polygamy is morally 
wrong? We are told that polygamy is a violation of an 
unchangeable, universal, natural law—N. N., SOMERVILLE, 
Mass. 


By whom are we told that polygamy is a violation of 
natural law? Polygamy is not absolutely contrary to the 
law of nature. Law is an ordination of things to certain 
ends. The end of marriage is two fold: first, the propaga- 
tion of the human race; second, the mutual association of 
man and woman for the sake of help and happiness. When 
instituting marriage the Creator said: “It is not good for 
man to be alone. And the Lord God built the rib 
which He took from Adam into a woman, and He brought 
her to Adam. And God blessed them, saying: Increase 
and multiply and fill the earth.” (Gen. 1:28-2:18-21.) That 
God intended marriage to be a permanent union of one man 
with one woman is shown by the Scripture, which says: 
“Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh.” 
(Gen. 2:24.) 
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Polygamy is not contrary to the first end of marriage, 
for it is possible for one man with several wives to protect 
and provide for them and their children. Therefore, God 
allowed the Jews to take more than one wife after the 
Deluge. This toleration was abolished by Christ, Who re- 
stored marriage to its original monogamous character and 
forbade polygamy by positive Divine law. (Matt. 18:8.) 
Polygamy, however, militates against the natural law in so 
far as it prevents the attainment of the secondary end of 
marriage, which always must be considered in any discus- 
sion of marriage. For marriage concerns human beings, 
and not animals. Nature strives to attain her ends by con- 
venient means. Everything unsuitable to an end is there- 
fore unnatural. In this sense polygamy is contrary to 
the law of nature. It prevents the attainment of domestic 
peace, lowers wives to the level of slaves, and in general fails 
to realize that original intention of making her an equal 
and a helpmate, and not a concubine. 


DATE OF CHRIST’S BIRTH 


In reading “The Christian Era,’ by Nicholas A. Weber, 
I find that tt refers to the birth of Christ as 750 U. C., and 
His birth was during the reign of Herod the Great, who died 
in 750. So they place the date of Christ’s birth around 748. 
I always supposed that God the Son was born in the year 1. 
Would you kindly make this point clear, and also tell me 
what U. C. means?—E. S., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

The Roman method of computing time was in general 
use when Christ was born. The Romans reckoned time 
from the founding of the city of Rome, indicated by the let- 
ters U. C. or A. U. C. (ab Urbe condita—from the found- 
ing of the City, i. e., Rome.) The precise year of the 
Roman era in which Christ came into the world is not known 
with certainty. We know that He was born during the 
reign of King Herod (Matt. 2:1.) And it is generally 
acknowledged, on the authority of Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, that King Herod died in 750 U. C. How long a 
time intervened between the birth of Christ and Herod’s 
death is a question which has as yet not been conclusively 
solved. Christ’s birth also coincided with the taking of 
the census ordered by Augustus, and made in Syria and 
Palestine by Cyrinus. (Luke 2:1-3.) According to the 
Monument of Augustus, found in Ancyra, the census was 
begun in 746 U. C. Supposing Christ’s nativity to have 
occurred in the beginning of the census, we can compute 
that He was born in either 746 or 747 of the Roman era. 
The year of Christ’s birth is, of course, the beginning of 
the Christian era, or the year 1, Anno Domini, but due to 
a miscalculation on the part of Dionysius Exiguus, a Scythian 
monk of the sixth century, who was the first to use the 
Birth of Christ as the starting point in computing dates, 
he made Christ’s birth about seven years too late. Thus, 
Christ.was born in 754 U. C. in Dionysius’s calculation, 
whereas it should have been around 747 U. C. 


SAINT REMEGIUS 


Will you please tell me something about St. Remegius?— 
R. B. W., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Remegius, Apostle of the Franks, was born in Laon, 
and died in Rheims on January 13, 553. He was a 
noble, his father having been Count of Laon. Reme- 
gius, or Remy, as he is sometimes called, studied at Rheims. 
He entered the priesthood, and because of his sanctity and 
learning was made Archbishop of Rheims when only twenty- 
two years of age. He was indefatigable in propagating 
Christianity among the Franks. His most famous convert 
was Clovis, King of the Franks, whom he baptized on 
December 24, 496. Clovis showed his appreciation for his 
conversion by granting Remegius large tracts of land for 
the erection of churches and monasteries, and by using his 
royal authority for the furtherance of Christianity. St. 
Remegius feast is celebrated on October 1. 


SIAMESE TWINS AND MARRIAGE 


No matter whether the Catholic Church says it is all right 
or not, I cannot see how under any condition whatever one 
person of Siamese twins can be married. It is beyond me.— 
N. N., Newark, N. J. 

Siamese twins are distinct individuals, and as such are 
capable of marriage. Why should individuals be denied the 
right to marry even though they may be Siamese twins? 
The Church has not made this condition an impediment. - 
Why should you? We have been informed that Lucio and 
Simplicio Govino, Siamese twins, were married in July, 
1929, to two sisters in a Catholic Church in Manila. We 
are afraid that you are the victim of your imagination. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION: CONVERT 


(1) Where can I obtain a book on the Immaculate Con- 
ception? (2) Could you tell me the name of the phthisis 
patient who was converted to the Catholic Faith after having 
visited Lourdes?—M. F. L., BripGEport, Conn. 

(1) “The Immaculate Conception,” by Rev. Dr. Hurley, 
will give you the information. Price $2.00, postage 10 cents. 
It can be obtained through THe Sicn. An illuminating 
article on this doctrine can be found in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, vol. vii, pages 674-681. 

(2) You probably refer to Henri Lassere, who had come 
to scoff, but remained to pray. He wrote a book about his 
conversion entitled, “Our Lady of Lourdes.” 


BIRTH CONTROL: EUGENICS 


Where can I obtain the two pamphlets by Fr. Conway, 
C.S.P., on Birth Control and The Church and Eugenics?— 
K. B., New York, N.Y. 


If you cannot find them in your church book rack, send 
for them to the Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, New 
York City. Price 5c each. 


HEAVEN: EVIL SPIRITS: HALF-WITS 


(1) We are told in the catechism that nothing defiled shall 
enter Heaven. Where, then, did the badness come from, 
which started the angels to rebel against God? We lay all 
our badness to the devil. But there was no devil created 
then to lay it to. (2) The Gospel says that the man who 
swept and garnished his house had to fight against seven 
devils afterward. How could the man overcome seven devils, 
and when he had the wish to do right, why wasn’t he helped 
instead of hindered? (3) Are degenerates and half-wits to 
blame when they do such awful things? Surely, they cannot 
be condemned to Hell, nor are they fit for Heaven. Where 
will they go?—E. O’N., New Lonpon, Conn. 

(1) The word “Heaven” in your first sentence refers to 
the abode of the blessed—those in possession of the beatific 
vision. Nothing defiled shall enter there. The heaven you 
imply in your second sentence in the abode of the angels 
during the period of their probation and, therefore, not the 
Heaven of the blessed. The angels could sin because they, 
like man, were endowed with free will, which implies the 
power to do good, or not to do it. Evil entered into this 
secondary heaven because the rebellious angels deviated 
from the path of rectitude by abusing their free will. Evil 
didn’t walk into their midst in the shape of a black imp, 
but evil entered when their free wills refused to be con- 
formed to the eternal will of God. St. Jude describes their 
fall as a voluntary abdication of their high estate. (Jude 1:6.) 
It is generally held that the sin of the rebellious angels 
was one of pride. We do not lay all our sins to the devil. 
He incites us, as he seduced our first parents. But the 
evil of sin lies in the abuse of our moral liberty. Some of 
us don’t need any devil to tempt us. 

(2) Christ employed this striking metaphor to impress his 
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hearers with the necessity of maintaining their faith in 
Him, and constantly to strive to preserve the benefits ob- 
tained by repentance. Satan does not leave off attacking 
the soul united to God, but once torn from his grasp by 
conversion, renews the attack with more vigor. His victory 
then will be all the greater, since he inflicts a greater injury 
on God. Of course, seven devils are harder to overcome 
than one devil, but with regard to a soul converted to God 
this is possible. St. Paul said: “I can do all things in 
Him Who strengtheneth me,” and “I am sure that neither 
principalities, nor powers, etc., shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus.” The man 
succumbed because he didn’t have the will to do right. 

(3) It is not given to human beings to measure the guilt 
of every individual. But God, Who wills all men to be 
saved, knows perfectly the goodness or badness of every 
human heart. Consequently He will not pass any judgment 
upon a soul that is not just. “The Lord is just in all His 
ways, and holy in all His Works.” (Ps. 144:17.) 


ONE CHURCH AS GOOD AS ANOTHER 


1 non-Catholic friend argues that one church is as good 
as another, provided one lives a good life, believes in God, 
and prays to Him, etc. He says that God will not judge 
people according to the church they belong to, but by their 
works. Will you please tell me how to answer?—M. J., 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

At bottom an argument of this kind amounts to an in- 
difference about truth. The question is not whether a person 
can lead a good life, though belonging to a non-Catholic 
sect, but this: Is there a True Church, and if so, which 
is it? If there is a True Church, then one is morally bound 
to join that Church, and live according to its teaching and 
discipline. The first obligation of one who claims to be a 
good man is to obey the truth. 

\. man cannot be indifferent about truth. Sensible men 
do not say that one doctor is as good as another, or one 
lawyer is as good as another, or one singer, or ball player, 
is as good as another. Such a statement is absurd. So with 
everything else. Only that which is true is good. Just as 
nothing is really good except it be true. 

So if there is a True Church, then men cannot be indiffer- 
ent to it. They cannot say that the True Church is no better 
than a false, any more than they can say that a counterfeit 
dollar is just as good as a real one. No sensible man can 
say that Mohammedanism and Buddhism, and Confucianism 
are as good as Christianity. Nor can they say that it is 
just as good to belong to a false Christian sect, as it is to 
be a member of the True Church of Christ. Men seem to 
use reason and logic in everything save the tremendously 
important business of saving their souls. And finding out 
the True Church is certainly and essentially bound up with 
salvation. Christ founded one Church, and the teachers of 
that Church He personally instructed and commanded to 
“preach the Gospel to every creature.” He made all nations 
their subjects, and those who were baptized and believed 
would be saved; those who would not believe would be 
damned. Does this look like a permission to embrace or 
refuse to embrace the truth? 


DIVORCE AND ABSOI.UTION 


Can a Catholic, who married while his first wife is still 
alive, receive absolution tf he goes to confession? 
PHILa., Pa. M. W. 

No definite answer can be given to questions like this. 
\ll that we can say is that there is no possibility of contract- 
ing another valid marriage, while the party to a former 
valid, consummated marriage is still alive. If a party to 
. such a marriage attempts to contract another marriage he 
cannot receive the sacraments, until he repents of his sin 
and promises to make amends. 


DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE 


Is it possible for a divorced person, married before a 
priest, to contract another marriage? 


New Haven, Conn. A. M. 


Not if he desires to live according to the teachings of 
Christ. Presuming that the first marriage was valid, and 
that the parties lived together, either party would be an 
adulterer, according to Catholic teaching, if he or she at- 
tempted another “marriage.” 


” MASS BOOKLETS 


Will you kindly send us a list of Mass booklets for chil- 
dren? : 


Detroit, Micu. I. H. M. 


Write to International Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and The Paulist Press, 401 West 
59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SISTERS OF PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Where are the Sisters of the Precious Blood located, and 
what kind of habit do they wear? 


Mr. Otiver, Pa. i 


The Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood are located 
at Fort Hamilton Parkway and 54th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A letter addressed to the Superior will bring you further 
information about the Order. 


THE FATE OF JUDAS 


In the article “Kindness of Our Savior,’ which appeared 
in the July issue of THE SIGN, it is stated “that the fate 
of Judas is beyond human conjecture.” Did not Christ say 
of Judas that it would have been better had he never been 
born? Does this not mean that Judas was lost? 


Hammonpsport, N. Y. N. N. 


Judas’s eternal- perdition seems to be indicated by the 
awful sentence of Christ. However, it is worthy of note 
that Holy Scripture does not speak of any soul as cer- 
tainly damned. Nor has the Church ever authoritatively 
taught anything in this matter. The case of Judas is one 
which baffles the human mind. Though the evidence points 
the other way, the heart of man would like to think that 
Judas may have repented of his awful crime before his 
soul entered eternity. 


PROHIBITION: FOR OR AGAINST 


If a Catholic votes for prohibition, does his vote in any 
way affect the wine which is used in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass? If I thought that it did I would not vote for pro- 
hibition, but if it does not, I would. 

Sguantum, Mass. F.. 


The 18th Amendment, and the Volstead Act, do not 
legally affect the wine used for sacramental purposes. The 
law refers only to alcoholic liquors used for beverages. 
You are perfectly free to vote for or against prohibition. 


PERSONAL REPLIES 


I. T.—We have not got all the facts, and, therefore, are 
not in a position to give an opinion. 

E. K.—The marriage performed by the priest is presumed 
to be valid. 

L. F.—If the intention is virtuous you can disregard the 
rest. 

R. H.—Bring this matter to the attention of your pastor. 

R. F. D.—Your difficulty is more satisfactorily treated in 
the Confessional. 
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GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Cc. T. W., PHILADELPHIA, PA. G. B. A., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
. A. D., NEW LONDON, CONN. E. D.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
. J. D.. SO. BOSTON, MASS. G.H., SWISSVALE, PA. M. A. B., 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. B. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. A. H. P., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
A. Q., BRISTOL, CONN. M. E. H., NEW YORK, N. Y. M. W. D., 
LARCHMONT, N. Y. S. M. A., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. M. C. M., 
NORWICH, CONN. J. J. D., BOSTON, MASS. M. L., MEDFORD, 
MASS. M. L. H., BROOKLYN, N. Y. M. K., W. BRIDGEWATER, 
MASS. M. K. NEW YORK, N. Y. M. D. McC., WATERBURY, 
CONN. G. E. B., JERSEY CITY, N. J. A. M. B., BROOKLINE, 
MASS. M. E., CINCINNATI, O. M. S. P., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
N. S., PROVIDENCE, R. I. F. M. McK., BRONX, N. Y. C. C., 
HAWTHORNE, CAL. D. F., HARTFORD, CONN. G. B., BROCK- 
TON, MASS. M. J. C., MILTON, MASS. W. J. R., SOMERVILLE, 
MASS. _ S. H. C., MEDFORD, MASS. T. F. L., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. B. M., BROOKLYN, N. Y. K. E. O’B., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
N. N. L., YONKERS, N. Y. M. M., McKEESPORT, PA. H. H., 
BRONX, N. Y. C. C., NEW YORK, N. Y. M. C., AURORA, ILL. 
H. C. H., MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. M. J., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
L. T., NEWBURYPORT, MASS. T. O’N., WOODSIDE, N. Y. 
L. McC., CHICAGO, ILL. T. K., BROOKLYN, N. Y. A. McQ., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. J. H., DORCHESTER, MASS. A. C. K., 
ATHENS, O. I. G., APPLETON, WIS. H. R., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
R. McC., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. M. H., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
J. G, HAMILTON, O. M.H., ST. LOUIS, MO. J. K., CORONA, 
N. Y. M. W. M., DUNKIRK, N. Y. A. L. B., BRIDGEWATER, 
MASS. M. E. S., BROCTON, MASS. C. D., CONNELLSVILLE, 
PA. M. J. M., ST. LOUIS, MO. M.C., DAYTON, O. SR. M.S., 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE. M. B. H., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
M. R., NEWARK, N. J. T. J. R.. SOMERVILLE, MASS. T. A., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. J. G. S., CANONSBURG, PA. A. F. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. S.C., BROOKLYN, N.Y. J. J. D., MAUCH 
CHUNK, PA. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—in reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 




















Communications 





THE APOSTLESHIP OF THE SEA 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Just returned from Europe, and found the August and 
September copies of Tue SiN among my mail. Your 
new get-up is a real improvement. One article caught my 
eye, “The Apostleship of the Sea,” by G.. Barry Lane. 
Quite a coincidence, for on board the steamship I met up 
with a gentleman, who was coming back from the Interna- 
tional Congress of the Apostleship of the Sea, just held in 
Liverpool from September 5th to the 9th. This gentleman 
turned out to be none other than Mr. Lane himself. He 
made no mention of his article, but told me of the great 
work of the Apostleship. 

After reading the article, I heartily endorse your Edi- 
tor’s Note calling upon those of our men in this country 
who are desirous of doiffg Some special work for God and 
souls, to devote their Tivés’as Missionary Brothers in this 
noble cause. Surely, Br6dklyn is to be commended. Such a 
Brotherhood is a real teed: May I add for the benefit of 
all your readers that’ Mr. dbane told me that he would not 
leave New York without visiting once more the Brooklyn 


Apostleship of the Sea at 189 Columbia Street. He was so 
impressed, and he wanted to meet this time the Father 
Director of this great movement, because the Liverpool Con- 
gress had made special mention in several of its sessions 
of the marvellous good now being accomplished under this 
zealous priest’s direction. He added that one fine feature of 
the new Brotherhood is that the age limit is so very rea- 
sonable. Many a man has remained in the world until 
middle age through no fault of his own. Here is such a 
man’s opportunity to still do good for souls! 


Boston, Mass. Gerorce B. Stone. 


THE COMMON CAUSE FORUM 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


So much has been said and written with regard to lay 
apostolate that I feel it is only proper to call attention to 
one activity of this nature which has been most successful. 
I refer to the Common Cause Forum of Boston. The Com- 
mon Cause Society which originated the Forum consisted 
at first of both Catholics and non-Catholics, who made com- 
mon cause against the common Enemy—Socialism. This is 
the reason for the Forum’s name. For many years, how- 
ever, it has been a recognized and approved Catholic Forum 
and it is interesting to observe that laymen alone conduct the 
meetings. No priest ever speaks there. 

This is a living example of what can be done by qualified 
laymen; for the Church has been attacked and Catholic 
Truth ridiculed in nearly every possible way by the oppo- 
sition in Forum meetings. The laymen and women who 
comprise the society and its friends have proven during all 
the years of the society’s existence that they were capable 
of not only defending the Church when necessary, but also 
that they could aggressively carry truth into the camp of 
the enemy. 

Meetings are held every Sunday evening from 8 to 10 at 
Franklin Union Hall, and audiences are intelligent and 
appreciative. Fully as many women attend as men. Those 
interested in the development of the lay apostolate can 
here see it in actual operation and even participate in its 
work by speaking in the Open Forum which always follows 
the main address every Sunday evening. 


Boston, Mass. S. H. McGiticuppy. 


“LOOKING FOR RECRUITS” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

The inquiry captioned “Looking for Recruits?” in the 
August issue of THe SicNn seems to bear out my belief 
that there are many, very many, zealous Catholic lay men 
and women not only willing but anxious to participate in 
an apostolate to “the man in the street.” When one young 
lady of Somerville, Mass., is able to state that she person- 
ally knows “several young women graduates of Catholic 
High Schools, who would be willing to give their time and 
energy to help spread the Faith,” it is most consoling. But 
must we be satisfied with merely such consolation? 

Our Catholic schools and colleges have produced tens of 
thousands of well-educated young men and women, thorough- 
ly conversant with their faith, trained in the evidences of 
religion, schooled in Church history, and many of them well 
grounded in philosophy. In addition there are, I am sure, 
many others who lack such formal training but who possess 
sufficient zeal plus the requisite intelligence and energy to 
equip themselves for the work. Must such a wealth of po- 
tential forces remain idle while all about them “the fields 
are white with the harvest”! Is it not time that such a 
tremendous force for the spread of our Holy Faith were 
utilized to help our overworked clergy stem the tide of 
rampant paganism and indifferentism and divert it into the 
proper channel? 

Catholic Evidence Guilds have been formed and their 
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classes are being trained in Pittsburgh and New York City. 
The need for a similar movement here is all too apparent. 
In direct answer to my inquirer all I can say at the present 
moment is that the organization of such a group in Boston 
is under consideration as an extension of the existing Catho- 
lic Truth Guild and the Common Cause Forum. Pending 
the arrangement of necessary preliminary details no definite 
plans can be made or promises given. Those working on 
the project are most sanguine of success, however. Those 
who wish to signify their desire to engage in such an under- 
taking may send their names and addresses to Mr. David 
Goldstein, 1471 Centre Street, Roslindale, Mass., or to the 
undersigned at 64 Valentine Pk., W. Newton, Mass., and 
they will be advised concerning the formation of the class 
if and when it becomes a reality. It is sincerely hoped that 
such an announcement can be made in the near future. 

In the meantime Bostonians who feel attracted to this 
work may gain invaluable practical experience in speaking 
at the Common Cause Forum, the only large Catholic Forum 
in the United States conducted entirely by laymen. Many 
fine speakers have been trained there. Meetings are held 
in Franklin Union Hall, Berkeley and Appleton Streets, 
3oston, at 8 P. M. every Sunday, starting November 9th. 
The hall holds about 1,200 and is one of the finest of its 
size in Boston. 


W. Newton, Mass. Epwarp W. Joyce. 


“MORALE IN THE HOME” 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Joseph M. Pickett of New Haven, Conn., has a letter 
of paramount importance in the September issue of THE 
Sicn. It is entitled “Morale in the Home.” Are Americans 
not a homeless nation? Can such a homeless nation be 
happy and patriotic? The establishment of the American 
home should be considered a burning question by the pulpit, 
the press and the legislator. Schools can never be a sub- 
stitute for the home. Parents are the appointed teachers 
of their children. School lessons are only supplementary 
to the lessons given by parents. Our country can never 
be an ideal one unless the value of the Christian home is 
righly understood. 
DENTON, TEXAS. (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


NOTICE THE POSTSCRIPT 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Many thanks for the September issue of THe Sicn. As 
soon as I received it, I glanced over it for the moment 
and reluctantly put it aside until I have the time to read 
it fully for the instruction, the enthusiasm and the fighting 
spirit its reading gives me. 
Kinston, N. C. 

. ot 
Catholic 


James G. MEHEGAN. 


I found time today to distribute 1,000 pieces of 
literature. 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY BROTHERHOOD 


Ep1Itor OF THE SIGN: 


Tue Sicn gets better and better. It is practically the 
only periodical that I read each month from cover to cover. 
| enjoy it thoroughly; it is a real treat! Your new make-up 
is certainly fine. 

rhe article on the Apostleship of the Sea in the August 
number was splendid. In fact, it was so splendid, that I 
made it my business while in New York over a week end, 
to visit the Brooklyn Headquarters on Columbia Street, 
mentioned by Mr. Lane. It was my good fortune to meet 
the Father Director himself. I cannot describe him and 
his work. One has to meet the man himself to appreciate 
the whole story. He was just leaving with one of the 
Brothers for their House on Long Island, where they take 


care of Homeless Colored Children. He invited me to go 
along. This House is known as the Little Flower Insti- 
tute, and it has the most beautiful location I have ever seen. 
It is right on Long Island Sound, directly opposite New 
Haven. What a sight awaits you there! And what a glor- 
ious work for souls! You were certainly right in the August 
SicNn, when you urged men to go into this gorgeous work. 
I just had to tear myself away from the Institute. May I 
say through your columns that if there is any man, who is 
anxious to join a real American Missionary Brotherhood 
let him write to this good priest. The letter will find him, 
if addressed to the Little Flower Institute, Wading River, 
Long Island. 

I wish Tue SiGn every success, for you certainly are 
bringing to our doors the best that is in Catholic literature. 


Curicaco, It. Wm. F. X. Carroiy. 


STATEMENT CLARIFIED 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Under the caption, “Forbidden Books: Plenary Indul- 
gence,” of the Sign Post of the September issue, I find the 
following statement “(4): There are many ways in which 
a plenary indulgence may be gained at the hour of death. 
One of the simplest is to accept death with Christian resig- 
nation and in punishment for sin. Pope Pius X attached a 
plenary indulgence to this act.” 

It seems to me that in this matter you have overlooked 
an essential condition for gaining this indulgence. In the 
inclosed clipping from the Raccolta, published by Burns and 
Oates, 1910 edition, you will see that the plenary indulgence 
may be gained by “all who with sincere love towards God, 
after confession and Communion, made on any day they may 
choose, say the following prayer, ‘O Lord my God, I now 
at this moment readily and willingly accept at thy hand 
whatever kind of death it may please Thee to send me, with 
all its pains, penalties, and sorrows.’ Pius X, March 9, 
1904.” 

You have a splendid magazine. I pray God to bless and 
prosper you in all your undertakings. 

CINncINNATI, O. (Rt. Rev.) F. X. LAsance. 


Epitor’s Note.—We are glad to clarify our answer by 
publishing Monsignor Lasance’s letter with the quotation 
from the Raccolta. 


MUCH APPRECIATED 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Your last two issues are wonderful. More power to 


you. 
St. CoLUMBANS, (Rev.) Patrick O’Connor, 
NEBRASKA. Editor, The Far East. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Please enter me as a subscriber for THe Sicn, which I 
find rapidly becoming the best monthly in the language. 
Congratulating you on your most praiseworthy work and 
progress and praying for its continuancé. 
Believe me, 
Yours devotedly in Christ, 
MosiLe, ALABAMA. (Rev.) Micuaet Kenny, S.J. 


Epitror oF THE SIGN: 


I have noticed the remarkably fine magazine that you 
are getting out, the reputation and ability of its contribu- 
tors, the fine typographical appearance; the dandy illustra- 
tions and above all the excellent editorial judgment. 

In my opinion it has become decidedly one of the hest 
magazines, Catholic or secular, in the United States. 
BALTIMORE, Vincent DeP. Fitzpatrick, 

MARYLAND. Managing Editor, The Bal- 

timore Catholic Review. 















IT HAPPENED IN OCTOBER 


Fra Giovanni’s Notes on This Month’s 
cAnniversaries of Persons and Events 


October First 
1098—Opening of Council of 
Bari, Italy, with 138 Bishops pres- 
ent to debate the “Filioque” clause 
in the Creed. It was this Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost that was 
largely responsible for the schism 
of the Greek or so-called “Ortho- 
dox” Church. 
1163—Archbishop of Canterbury 
and English Bishops sitting at 
Westminster reject the King’s re- 
quest for jurisdiction over “crimin- 
ous clerks,” the Church insisting 
upon her own right of trial of all 
those in Orders. 
1840—Birth at Raphoe in Ireland 
of Michael Logue, future Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of 
All Ireland. 
1872—The “Kulturkampf” of 
Germany; the Prussian Govern- 
ment suspends the salary of Bishop 
of Ermeland for his part in sup- 
porting Papal Infallibility. 
1910—Consecration of Cathedral 
of Greco-Ruthenian Rite in Phila- 
delphia. 
October Second 
678—Martyrdom of St. Leode- 
gar, Bishop of Autun in France. 
This was the “St. Ledger” of Eng- 
land and the famous horse-race, 
copied in the racing calendars of 
the most of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 
1187—Jerusalem captured from 
the Crusaders by Saladin, the fa- 
mous Flower of Moslem Chivalry 
of the novels. 
1538—Birth of the future Car- 
dinal, St. Charles Borromeo who, 
amongst many other good works, 
first founded Sunday schools. 
October Third 
1515—The Cardinal of York, the 
famous Wolsey, sings Mass in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, on oc- 
casion of the signing of the “Eter- 
nal Peace,” a treaty negotiated by 


the Pope between the Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Kings of England, France, and 
Spain. 

1691—Treaty of Limerick guar- 
antees freedom of conscience to 








Irish Catholics. It is annulled by 
the English in 1695 and Limerick 
becomes known as the “City of the 
Broken Treaty.” 

1716—Bull of Clement XI orders 
all Christendom to observe Feast 
of the Rosary of Our Lady. 

1877—Future Cardinal Gibbons 
becomes Archbishop of Baltimore. 

1902—-French Bishops ordered 
by the Minister of the Interior and 
Public Worship to cease employ- 
ment in their Dioceses of Marists 
and Lazarists. 


October Fourth 

286—Traditional date of the 
Martyrdom of the whole Theban 
Legion of the Roman Army, exe- 
cuted for refusing sacrifice to the 
heathen gods. 

1226—Death of St. 
Assissi. 

1582—Last day of the Old Cal- 
endar. With Pope Gregory’s re- 
form of the Gregorian Calendar, 
the next day begins as October 15. 

1588—Peter Miller tortured and 
hanged for being a Catholic in the 
Diocese of Ferns, Ireland. 

1749—Death in Paris of Father 
John Baptiste De Halde, a Jesuit 
scholar and the historian of China. 

1824—-Mexico adopts a new Con- 
stitution which declares the Catho- 
lic religion as the only one to be 
officially recognized. 

October Fifth 

1562—Foundation of Douai Uni- 
versity. For over two centuries it 
was used for the training of Catho- 
lic Englishmen, the penal laws for- 
bidding their education in their 
own country. 

1636—Entry in guest-book of 
English College in Rome records 
the visit of Dr. William Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood. 

1846—Birth in London of Car- 
dinal Gasquet, the famous scholar 
historian, 

1846—Some rioting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, owing to the Depu- 
ties of the Catholic Cantons ob- 
jecting to the decree of the Diet 
for expelling the Jesuits. 
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Francis of 


1894—Cardinal Vaughan writes 
to the London “Times” denying 
the Validity of Anglican Orders. 
1913—Death at Doneraile, Ire- 
land, of Canon Sheehan, author of 
“My New Curate” and other books. 


October Sixth 

1510—Born at Norwich, Eng- 
land, John Kaye, co-founder under 
his Latinized name of Caius Col- 
lege (“Keys”), Cambridge. A fa- 
mous doctor. As a Catholic, he 
was much disliked by the authori- 
ties at Cambridge. Chief Royal 
Physician to Queen Elizabeth, but 
dismissed from post because of his 
Faith. 

1574—Father Thomas Field en- 
ters Society of Jesus. An Irish- 
man from Limerick, he took large 
part in foundation of the famous 
Mission of Paraguay, one of the 
few instances in history of a pure- 
ly Catholic theocracy. 

1849—Trouble in English Parlia- 
ment about the “Dolly’s Brae” af- 
fair, a serious outbreak of Orange 
rioting. Several English-appoint- 
ed magistrates had egged on the 
crowd to anti-Catholic attacks, and 
some “Justices” were in the end 
dismissed. 

1855—Diplomatic quarrel be- 
tween Austria and Belgium as to 
possession of Church del’ Anima in 
Rome. Cardinal Brunelli deputed 
by Holy See to arbitrate in the 
matter. 


October Séventh 

336—Traditional date of death 
of Pope St. Mark, the only Pontiff 
of the name. Reigned only eight 
months and twenty days, but even 
though in time of persecution built 
two Churches in Rome. 

1571—Battle of Lepanto, when 
the Catholic Fleet, under Don Juan 
of Austria nominated by the Pope 
as sole commander, routs the 
Turks, and twelve thousand slaves 
are freed from the infidel galleys. 
It was this Pope Pius V who added 
the Invocation “Help of Chris- 
tians” to the Litany of Loretto, in 
memory of Lepanto and the salva- 
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tion of Europe from the Turks. 

1839—Appointment of the first 
Catholic School Society of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

1850—Cardinal Wiseman’s letter 
from the “Flaminian Gate,” Rome, 
on the reestablishment of the Eng- 
lish Hierarchy. It set English 
Protestantism in an uproar. Ata 
banquet of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don were quoted with terrific en- 
thusiasm the King John lines from 
Shakespeare: “Under my feet I’ll 
trample thy Cardinal’s Hat.” 

October Eighth 

1202—Fleet sets sail on Fourth 
Crusade. 

1215—Innocent III formally 
sanctions first religious community 
of St. Dominic at St. Renain near 
Toulouse, France. ; 

1391—Festival fixed for St. 
Bridget of Sweden, the Princess 
who renounced her rank to become 
a Penitent. 

1503—Coronation of Pius III, 
the Pope who allowed himself an 
evening meal only every other day. 

1745—“The measures that have 
hitherto been taken to prevent the 
growth of Popery have had some 
effect,” but the Irish Parliament is 
urged to pass further penal laws. 

1776—Foundation by Franciscan 
Friars in San Francisco. 

1845—Future Cardinal Newman, 
then an Anglican clergyman, is re- 
ceived into Church. 


October Ninth 
1047—Death of Pope Clement II. 
1562—Death at Padua of Gabri- 
ello Fallopio, the anatomist after 
whom is named the fallopian tube 
which he discovered. 

1581—Death of St. Lewis Ber- 
trand of Valencia in Spain, a fa- 
mous Dominican missionary to 
South America who tried to check 
the enslavement of the Indians. 

1872—A London paper reports 
a Protestant member of Parlia- 
ment’s view that “Doctor Man- 
ning’s conduct in placing himself 
at the head of a teetotal movement 
was nothing less than the ‘develop- 
ment of a Jesuit Plot against the 
Church of England.’ ” 


October Tenth 
_1790—Birth at Thomastown 
Castle near Cashel in Ireland, of 


Father Mathew, the “Apostle of 
Temperance.” 








1847—Pope consecrates a new- 


Patriarch of Jerusalem, the See 
having, except for purely titular 
and non-resident Patriarchs, been 


vacant since the year 1291. 
1865—Birth in London of Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, famous Papal 
diplomatist. 
1869—Rev. R. Moore, a Protest- 
ant missionary of the “Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel,” 
received into the Church by the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Agra, India.° 
1885—Death in New York of 
Cardinal McCloskey. 
October Eleventh 
1440—Charter of Foundation of 
the College of “Our Ladye of Eton 
besyde Windesore” specifies pray- 
ers for souls of King Henry V and 
of all the Faithful Departed. The 
prayers long since been forgotten, 
but Eton remains the most fa- 
mous and aristocratic Protestant 
School in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
1521—Pope grants Henry VIII, 
still a Catholic, title of Defender 
of the Faith, the initials still re- 
maining on English coins today. 
1811—Birth at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, of William Thompson. One 
of three triplets popularly known 
as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego. William, the last, became 
the famous Bendigo the pugilist, 
after whom was named the Au- 
stralian city. In later life became 
great supporter of Father Math- 
ew’s teetotal movement. 
1926—Bishop O’Hare of Jamaica 
drowned at Kingston. 


October Twelfth 

638—Death of Honorius I, the 
Pope who brought about the keep- 
ing of Easter in Ireland at same 
time as the rest of Christendom. 

1303—Death of Boniface VIII, 
who added second crown as sym- 
bol of the Temporal Power to the 
Papal Tiara. 

1531—Battle of Coppel in 


Switzerland between the Zuricher . 


Protestants and the Catholics, the 
latter being victorious. 

1869—Birth in Maitland, N.S.W., 
Australia, of future Bishop Dwyer 
of Wagga-Wagga. In 1921 he was 
involved in a famous law-suit, when 
Sister Liguori, an “Ex-Nun,” sued 
him for damages and the Bishop 
was completely cleared by a Civil 
Court. 

1888—Pope Leo XIII grants the 
German Emperor the honor of a 
private reception. 

1907—Death of Lord Brampton, 
formerly Sir Henry Hawkins, a 
famous English judge, who, on be- 
coming a Catholic had founded a 
chapel in the new Westminster 
Cathedral by way of a public 


thanksgiving for his conversion. 
October Thirteenth 
1307—Arrest of all Knights 
Templar in France. 
1492—Columbus lands at “San 
Salvador,” usually now identified 
with Watling Island in the West 
Indies, and kneeling on the shore 
gives thanks to Almighty God for 
his discovery of the New World. 
1867—Death in New York of Mr. 
Levi Ives, a convert who, prior to 
joining the Catholic Church, had 
been the Protestant Bishop of 
North Carolina. Mrs. Ives was also 
received into the Church. 
October Fourteenth 
575—Death in Jersey, Channel 
Islands, of St. Magloire of Sark, 
who wrote the hymn “Caelo quos 
eadem gloria consecrat.” 
1585—Archbishop Creagh of Ar- 
magh, Ireland, poisoned in Tower 
of London. 
1749—Future Bishop Hay of 
Scotland is elected a Member of 
the Royal Medical Society of Eng- 
land, but being a Papist is debarred 
from graduating or taking a diplo- 
ma in any learned body and so 
keep’s chemist’s shop instead. 
1820—Pius VII orders the sup- 
pression of all Secret Societies 
throughout the States of the 
Church. 
1921—Death, California, of Father 
Fidelis, Passionist (James Kent 
Stone), grandson of the famous 
jurist, Chancellor James Kent, and 
distinguished convert to the 
Church. 
1926—Mr. William Skelly, a 
member of the Society of the “K. 
K.K.” tried and convicted for hav- 
ing dynamited the Catholic Chapel 
at Barrie, Ontario, Canada. 
October Fifteenth 
1097—Last meeting of St. An- 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and William Rufus, “the Red,” 
King of England, the Archbishop 
blessing the king who had just ex- 
iled him. First Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to attend a General Council 
in Rome. Rufus was shot by an 
arrow in the New Forest. 
1724—Father Paul Atkinson, 
O.S.F., dies in Hurst Castle, Isle 
of Wight, having been, as a priest, 
under statute of King William III 
condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. 
1880—Solemn opening of Col- 
ogne Cathedral, finished after five 
centuries. 
1890—Great Catholic Bazaar in 
Manchester, England, the press 
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taking Father Bernard Vaughan, 
the famous Jesuit, severely to task 
for his Jesuistical fraud in labelling 
one sideshow door as “To the 
Egret” and another door as “To 
the Egress.” 
October Sixteenth 
1536—Pilgrimage of Grace oc- 
cupies York with its banner of St. 
Cuthbert and its badge of the Five 
Wounds, an unsuccessful attempt 
against the “reformation.” 
1594—-Death in Rome of Cardi- 
nal Allen, to whom we owe the 
Douay Bible. 
1690—Pope Alexander VIII now 
canonizes St. John of God, the Pa- 
tron of Hospitals. It was this 
Pope who pronounced as null and 
void the “Declaration of Gallican 
Liberties” drawn up in 1682. 
October Seventeenth 
707—Death of John VII, the 
Pope who first enforced ecclesiasti- 
cal dress upon the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy. 
1253—Birth of St. Ives of Brit- 
tany, the Saint usually, in charity, 
ascribed to be the Patron of Law- 
yers. 
1404—Election of Innocent VII, 
who had been. ten years in Eng- 
land as Papal Collector. 
1690—Death, aged 42, at Paray- 
le-Monial in France of St. Marga- 
ret Mary Alacoque, virtual found- 
ress of devotion of Sacfed Heart. 
1847—Consecration of Father 
John Timon as first Bishop of Buf- 
falo. 
1851—First meeting of Catholic 
Defence Association of Ireland. 
1861—Russian soldiers affect ar- 
rests in Catholic churches of War- 
saw, and priests accordingly close 
them. 
1893—Death of Marshal MacMa- 
hon, last President of the French 
Republic to invoke name and bless- 
ing of God in an official proclama- 
tion. 
October Eighteenth 
1131—Innocent II opens a great 
Synod at Rheims and crowns the 
future Louis VII as King of 
France. 
1405—Birth of Pope Pius II, the 
“Aeneas Silvius” of literature. 
1409—Death of Gregory XII, 
the Pope who offered to abdicate 
as a possible termination of the 
Great Schism. 
1564—-Begins the second slave- 
trading voyage of Sir John Haw- 
kins, the “Elizabethan sea-dog” of 
Protestant fiction. His slave ship 
was the “Jesus of Lubeck.” 


1646—Father Isaac Jogues, a 
Jesuit missionary, murdered by 
Mohawk Indians at the modern 


Auriesville near Albany, New 
York. 
1892—-Thomas Daniel Beaven 


consecrated as Bishop of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


October Nineteenth 

1562—Death, age 63, of St. 
Peter of Alcantara, a famous Span- 
ish mystic and intimate friend of 
St. Teresa. 

1647—Future Cardinal Howard, 
now aged 17, becomes a Dominican 
Friar. 

1854—Bishop Neumann of Phil- 
adelphia leaves for Rome for the 
Council which was to decide the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

1863—Death at Lullworth Cas- 
tle, England, of Joseph Weld, 
brother of Cardinal Weld, and a 
famous yachtsman. Cardinal Weld 
the first English Cardinal since 
time of Pope Clement IX. 

1914—Abbot of Termonde, Bel- 
gium, and ten monks reach Rams- 
gate, England, their town suffer- 
ing enormously im the first fury of 
the World War. 

1914—Death of Msgr. Robert 
Hugh Benson, the famous Catholic 
author and the son of the Protest- 
ant Archbishop of Canterbury. 


October Twentieth 

1097—-Crusaders attack Antioch, 
then a fortified city with a wall 
having 450 towers. It fell the fol- 
lowing June. 

1869—Birth of Father Joseph 
Segers, a Belgian missionary killed 
in China during the Boxer rebel- 
lion of 1900. 

1872—The Catholic Temperance 
League inaugurated at Stratford, 
London. “In their own country, 
the Irish were a sober race, and 
had learned their drunkeness from 
the English. For however badly 
an Irishman might be living, at 
least he had a Catholic conscience 
always to reproach him with his 
sins.” 


October Twenty-first 

1458—Bull of Pius II approves 
foundation of St. Salvator’s Col- 
lege in St. Andrew’s, Scotland. 

1784—Death of M. Calmer, a 
very wealthy French Jew to whose 
right of presentation of Catholic 
priests to several parishes on his 
estates the Bishop of Amiens had 
objected. A famous lawsuit on 
the subject. (Oddly enough, pre- 
sentation to “livings” are still in 
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vogue in the Established Church of 
England.) 

1858—Cardinal Wiseman dedi- 


cated first Passionist Church in 
England, at Highgate near London. 


October Twenty-second 

1552—St. Francis Xavier writes 
to the Superior of the Society of 
Jesus from a point just outside 
China. He has fever, his com- 
rades also are all ill; it is a capital 
offence to enter China; he hopes 
to proceed at once to China. 

1596—Lord Howard, Admiral of 
England, created Earl of Notting- 


ham for beating the Spanish 
Armada. . 

1820—Father England of Kill- 
organ in Ireland embarks for 


America, where he had been ap- 
pointed first Bishop of Charles- 
town. We founds the first Catho- 
lic newspaper, the “United States 
Catholic Miscellany.” 

1855—Death at Staines, near 
London, of Mr. Frederick Lucas. 
Born in 1812, he was a member of 
the Society of Friends, but in 1839 
turned Catholic and in 1840 
founded the famous London “Tab- 
let” weekly paper. A barrister, he 
became in 1852 Member of Parlia- 
ment for Co. Meath in Ireland, the 
constituency of the famous Grat- 
tan. 

1867—-Papal Zouave barracks in 
Rome blown up by “anti-clericals.” 

1873—Cardinal Manning speaks 
at commemoration banquet of the 
Oxford University Union, of which 
he had been President in 1829. 


October Twenty-third 

362—Martyrdom of St. Theo- 
doret, a priest who was tortured to 
death. 

1247—Foundation of first Priory 
of St. Mary of Bethlehem in Bish- 
opgate Without (the City Walls), 
London. This was the first hospi- 
tal in England for the insane and 
was the forerunner of the notorious 
“Bedlam” of later Protestant days. 

1830—Spanish anti-clerical gov- 
ernment decrees the suppression of 
many monasteries. 

1873—-Father Michael Watts 
Russell, a Passionist of St. Jos- 
eph’s, Highgate, near London, ap- 
peals to the Guardians of the Poor 
to allow five ladies to take turns in 
visiting the Catholic paupers in the 
local Workhouse. Appeal was in- 
dignantly rejected ; popery was not 
to be encouraged. 

1917—Death of Father Maurice 
Reynaud, first pastor of Notre 
Dame church, New York. He en- 
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listed in the French army at the 
outbreak of the World War, was 
the first priest from the United 
States to enter the war and the first 
to die in battle. 
October Twenty-fourth 

1386—King Richard II appoints 
Thomas Arundel, afterwards Arch- 
bishop in turn of first York and 
then Canterbury, to be Chancellor 
of England. 

1538—Death at Hampton Court 
Palace of Jane Seymour. 

1675—Born, William Law, Direc- 
tor General of the India Company. 
Buried in chapel of Scots’ College 
in Paris. 

1878—Death of Cardinal Paul 
Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin; the 
sole exception to the general rule 
that it is the Archbishop of Arm- 
agh who becomes Ireland’s Car- 
dinal. gi 

1904—Second Catholic Congress 
of Australia opens at Melbourne. 

October Twenty-fifth 

285—Martyrdom of Sts. Crispin 
and Crispinian, Roman noblemen 
and the traditional Patrons of 
Shoemakers. ; 

849—Traditional date birth of 
King Alfred the Great of England, 
and the founder of the British 
Navy. Annointed King by Pope 
St. Leo IV in 853. 

1759—Birth of Lord Grenville, 
one of chief supporters of Catholic 
Emancipation in England. 

1862—Rome being threatened, 
the British Government addresses 
formal offer to Pope Pius IX of 
temporary hospitality in Malta. 
The offer courteously declined. 

1920—Death, in Brixon prison, of 
Terence McSwiney, famous Mayor 
of Cork, of a hunger strike lasting 
seventy-three days, which he began 
as a protest against English rule. 

October Twenty-sixth 

107—Death of Pope St. Evaris- 
tus, who is said to have first insti- 
tuted Cardinal Priests. 

1277—Will of Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester in England, 
founds Merton College, Oxford. 

1872—First Catholic church in 
Sweden since the “reformation” is 
opened in Malmoe. 

1917—Death of Monsignor Hoff- 
man, late Vicar-Apostolic of South 
Shen-si in North China. 

October Twenty-seventh 

827—Death of Eugenius II, the 
Pope who forbade monasteries to 
detain any who had been carried 
there by force, having committed 
no crime. As the monastery had 


occasionally been a rather natural 
place in which to confine incon- 
venient relatives, this decree put 
an end to possible scandal. 

940—Death of King Athelstan 
who established the unity of Eng- 
land. Buried Malmesbury Abbey. 

1726—Death of John Stephens, 
a famous Spanish scholar. A Catho- 
lic. 

1892—Death of Cardinal Lavig- 
erie, the “Apostle of Algeria,” to 
whom were largely due the Mis- 
sions in French North Africa. 

October Twenty-eighth 

1623—Birth of Johann Grueber, 
a German Jesuit missionary to 
China and a famous explorer. 

1678—Monsignor de Laval ca- 
nonically establishes the parish of 
Notre Dame at Montreal in Can- 
ada. 

1810—Bishop Egan is consecrat- 
ed at Baltimore as first Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, now comprising the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia and 
the Dioceses of Altoona, Erie, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and Scran- 
ton. 

1919—Future Pope Pius IX con- 
secrated at Warsaw, Poland, as 
Bishop of Naupacte. 

October Twenty-ninth 

1344—Clement VI, a Crusading 
Pope, attacks Smyrna. This was 
the Pontiff who granted the spe- 
cial permission to the King of 
France to receive the Holy Com- 
munion under both kinds. 

1873—King John of Saxony dies 
after receiving the Last Sacra- 
ments. A devout Catholic, he ruled 
a Protestant people by whom he 
was much beloved. 

1882—Benedictine Monks exiled 
from France sing Mass in Buck- 
fast Abbey, England. First Mass 
solemnized at Buckfast for about 
three and a half centuries. 


October Thirtieth 

701—John VI ascends Papal 
Throne. Pope who sent the pal- 
lium to Brithwald in confirming 
him as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1538—Birth of Cardinal Baron- 
ius, the famous scholar-historian. 

1555—A Papal Brief of Paul IV 
sets out as invalid the Anglican 
“Ordination” of the formulary of 
King Edward VI. 

1790—One hundred and eighty- 
two French priests, refugees from 
the French Revolution, are housed 
by the British Government in the 
King’s Arm’s, Castle Street, Read- 
ing, England. 

1853—Bishop James Roosevelt 


Bayley, a convert, consecrated first 
Bishop of the newly established 
See of Newark. The Bishops of 
Brooklyn and Burlington are con- 
secrated at same time by Arch- 
bishop Bedini, the Papal Nuncio to 
Brazil, who happened to be in the 
United States. 

1878—Great fire at Maynooth 
College, Ireland, and damage done 
to the value of $50,000. 

1897—Consecration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Catholic Cathedral, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

1909—Members of the “Society 
of the Atonement” — Episcopalian 
Church community founded in 
1899 by a then Anglican clergyman 
in America, received into Catholic 
Church in a body. 

October Thirty-first 

1602—Dominic Collins, an Irish 
Jesuit laybrother, suffered death 
for the Faith, being hanged, drawn 
and quartered at Youghal. 

1872—Birth, at Naples, of Alex- 
ius Ascalese, Archbishop of Bene- 
vento. Created Cardinal Decem- 
ber 4, 1916. 

1904—Death of Archbishop Wil- 
liam Henry Elder. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Natchez May 3, 
1857, and succeeded ‘to the See of 
Cincinnati, July 4, 1883. 

1921—Consecration of Rt. Rev. 
John J. Dunn, Auxiliary of New 
York, as titular bishop of Camul- 
iana. 








HIS FLAMING HEART 
By J. Corson Miller 


HEN leaves are red 
upon a tree, 
They speak to me of blood 
once shed, 
By One who suffered agony, 
Through all His frame— 
from feet to head. 


O I have seen rain trickle 
down 
From roses red as burning 
dawn; 
And then I thought of that 
red crown 
He wore when He was 
spat upon. 


Red is a color linked with 
hate, 
Revolt and violence and 
shame; 
And yet, in its transfigured 
state, 
It is His Sacred Heart 
aflame. 























cA Trickster in 


HE staple industry of Jeru- 
salem was religion. Its 
main source of income was 


the Temple. It was this 
which attracted pilgrims to the city. 
Josephus tells us that on certain occa- 
sions as many as three million pil- 
grims gathered in and around Jeru- 
salem. This meant a busy trade for 
the bazaars, and numerous guests for 
the inn-keepers. The herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep constantly pour- 
ing in from the surrounding country 
showed that the area over which the 
national worship provided a means of 
livelihood was by no means confined 
to the Holy City itself. There was 
not an occupation from that of water 
carrier to that of High Priest that 
did not derive financial benefit from 
the concourse of strangers. There 
was not a village in Judea that was 
not, directly or indirectly, dependent 
on the Capital. 

Of course this applied chiefly to 
the priests and their families of 
whom, apart from the Levites, there 
were some twenty thousand. They 
constituted a class by themselves— 
privileged, secure, wealthy, the real 
aristocracy of this ecclesiastical city— 
supported from the offerings in kind, 
from Temple dues, ransoms paid for 
the first-born and numerous other 
tithes. The best of flock or harvest 
belonged to them and all but the fat 
of the cattle slaughtered for sacrifice. 
Some were associated with the money 
changers and shared their profits. A 
sleek, rapacious gang of unscrupulous 
knaves who, while they professed to 
live for religion, as a matter of fact, 
lived on religion! 

At the head of these were the great 
hierarchical families of which that of 


Annas, the ex-High Priest, was chief. 
This little clan, which had secured a 
monopoly of the most important 
sacerdotal offices, reeked of money. 
Its members had shares in many con- 
cerns not directly connected with 
their professional duties. They owned 
the most profitable bazaars. All the 
doves sold to women recently deliv- 
ered were from the cotes of Annas. 
The bankers who carried on their 
business within the sacred precincts 
handed to the sacerdotal aristocracy 
one-tenth of the income they derived 
by changing foreign money. 

We have the highest authority for 
declaring that the officials under the 
control of this privileged group were 
nothing else but a company of 
“thieves.” If the underlings were 
of this character, what must be said 
of the higher officials? They formed 
in effect a corporation for the exploi- 
tation of the religious and national 
sentiments of the pious and the poor. 
Between the extortion of the Roman 
tax-gatherers and the avarice of the 
priestly caste the country was bled 
white. The Temple drained the people 
and Annas and his crew drained the 
Temple. 

Nominally Caiphas was High 
Priest, but the real power lay with 
the old man who had formerly held 
that office, four of whose sons suc- 
ceeded him and whose son-in-law 
now occupied the post. Even the im- 
perial authority, though it might de- 
pose Annas, could not loosen the 
talon-like grasp with which he held 
on to the privileges and spoils of the 
high priesthood. The country might 
be bled white, but his corpulent form 
showed no diminution nor was his 
influence any the less when he laid 
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aside the insignia of office. To the 
popular mind he was still the High 
Priest. Caiphas was but his shadow. 
By what devices, by what corrupt 
and crooked ways this astute ecclesi- 
astic overcame opposition and secured 
the succession of his relatives, we do 
not know. But the story of party 
politics and political intrigue in other 
lands helps us to understand. 


H'‘* person, in the imagination 
of the people, was still sur- 
rounded by an aura of unapproach- 
able dignity. Had it not been he who, 
with all the pomp and ceremony be- 
fitting the occasion, had gone once a 
year alone into the Holy of Holies 
there to commune face to face with 
Jehovah? He was the nation’s direct 
representative before God, and that 
fact by itself gave him an appear- 
ance of unspeakable sanctity. Though 
officially retired into the background, 
he was even now virtually President 
of the Sanhedrin, that august body 
controlling Israel’s interior life. In 
negotiations with the Roman Con- 
queror he was indispensable, an ex- 
perienced diplomatist whose deceit- 
ful counsel had piloted the nation 
through many a difficult crisis. The 
awe with which he was regarded is 
plainly indicated by the outburst of 
the part of one of his servants when 
that servile parasite interpreted our 
Lord’s reply to Annas’ inquisition as 
an insult. 

“Answerest thou the High Priest 
so?” asked the indignant underling, 
dealing a blow at the Prisoner’s face. 

What this august person was in 
reality we have seen—the head of a 
corrupt corporation, the leader of a 
gang of thieves who battened on the 
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credulity of the ignorant, a clever 
trickster posing before the world in 
sacred vestments. 


N THE interview between Jesus and 
Annas which St, John reports, we 
see this individual brought face to 


face with One who had dared to 
attack the whole Temple system and 


to endanger the financial basis on 


which rested Jerusalem’s prosperity. 
[he entire city was in turmoil over 
the incident and the potentate now 
confronting the Culprit shared to the 
full, we may suppose, the popular 
feeling. But there is no indication of 
bullying. Annas does not fly into a 
rage. Apparently, he approaches the 
Nazarene tactfully. Questions Him 
ibout His disciples and His teaching. 

Perhaps he expected to overawe 
Him. Many a man bold enough out- 


numerical strength and social status 
of His following. Then, too, they 
would like to hear something from 
His own lips as to His teaching. So 
many reports are abroad, such strange 
things have been said about Him, 
people are repeating what, it is to be 
feared, may get Him into trouble. 
It would be a satisfaction to the au- 
thorities, therefore, if the Accused 
would explain His doctrine. Of 
course, He may be assured of a sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

The old hypocrite smiles benignly. 


mind had failed to discover any loop- 
hole by which Jesus could escape 
making damaging admissions. But 
the inquisitors had come back crest- 
fallen. Jesus had even returned the 
attack and made them look ridicu- 


lous. The crowd had sniggered at 


hearing the clever lawyers answered 
with such masterful ease. But Annas 
attributed these defeats to the incom- 
petence of his subordinates. Now he 
is able to conduct the enquiry himself 
and he promises himself quite a 
speedy victory over this unsophisti- 





HEN the band and the tribune and the 

servants of the Jews took Jesus and 
bound Him. And they led Him. away to 
Annas first, for he was father-in-law to 
Caiphas, who was the high priest of that 
year. . . . The high priest, therefore, 
asked Jesus of His disciples and of His doc- 
trine. Jesus answered him: “I have always 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, 
whither all the Jews resort; and in secret I 
have spoken nothing. Why askest thou Me? 
Ask them who have heard what I have 
spoken unto them; behold they know what 
things I have said.” And when He had said 
these things, one of the servants standing 
by gave Jesus.a blow, saying, “Answerest 
Thou the high priest so?” Jesus answered 
him: “If I have spoken evil, give testimony 
of the evil; but if well, why strikest thou 
Me?” And Annas sent Him bound to 
Caiphas the high priest—St. John. 


side had quailed before his presence. 
Chis was only a Peasant. It would be 
easy to reduce Him to impotence. But 
\nnas is speedily disillusioned. See- 

that his position and reputation 


make no effect on this strange Pris- 
oner, the judge changes his tactics. 
Recognizing that he has to deal with 
One who cannot be terrorized, he 
adopts an urbane and even paternal 
manner, hoping thus to trap His in- 
experience and secure some admis- 
sion on which a charge can be based. 
Would Jesus, he asks ingratiatingly, 


1 


kindly inform the Court as to the 


This is his customary method. 
Already he has sent out his spies 
primed with leading questions to 
catch the Prophet. What did He 
think of John the Baptist? Was it 
lawful to give tribute to Caesar? If 
a man had married seven successive 
wives whose husband would he be in 
the Resurrection? He had taken some 
trouble over these posers. His subtle 


cated Peasant. And it will be so pleas- 
ant to score where others have failed. 

“Come! What is it you really 
said?” he asks. But the Prisoner 
has no sooner opened His mouth to 
reply than the viel of hypocrisy is 
torn asunder. The atmosphere of 
duplicity, of legal sophistry, of diplo- 
matic intrigue is suddenly charged 
with a sense of reality. It is like the 
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letting in of daylight on a painted 
stage. 

“I have spoken openly to the 
world,” says this amazing Prisoner. 
“I have always taught in the syna- 
gogue, and in the Temple, whither all 
the Jews resort, and in secret I have 
spoken nothing. Why askest thou 
Me? Ask them who have heard what 
I have spoken unto them. Behold, 
they know what things I have said.” 

A silence follows—one of the great 
silences of history. Annas, complete- 
ly out of his element, makes, it seems, 
no reply, but sends Jesus bound to 
Caiphas. 


Ce. the Italian statesman, 
said that he could always get 
the better of trained diplomatists by 
the simple device of telling them the 
truth. Their over-clever minds look- 
ed for lies, expected to be deceived. 
Hence, when any one spoke with 
simple sincerity, they were non- 
plussed. How much more must that 
be the case where the simplicity is 
that of supernatural Holiness! Jesus’ 
reply was that of a sublime common 
sense. There was really no need for 
this beating-about-the-bush. Annas’ 
assumed anxiety to get at the truth 
was a hypocritical excuse. Every- 
body knew—it was the common talk 
of Jerusalem—what the Prophet had 
taught. The answer exposed the fact 
that the Interrogator had not asked 
for information but sought to trap his 
Victim. Jesus had Himself warned 
His disciples against the danger, in 
cases like this, of premeditated clev- 
erness. “And. when they shall lead 
you and deliver you up, be not 
thoughtful beforehand what you shall 
speak: but whatsoever shall be given 
you in that hour, that speak ye. For 
it is not you who speak, but the Holy 
Ghost.” Such had been His counsel, 
and He was now practising what He 
had preached. . 

The sophisticated are always try- 
ing to find something esoteric in 
Christianity. Some of them do this 
because they love secrets, mysteries 
known only to the select few among 
whom they count themselves. It flat- 
ters them to imagine that they have 
found hidden meanings in what seems 
plain and thereby established their 
claim to belong to the inner circle. 
And so they turn words addressed to 
fishermen and loose women into oc- 
cult conundrums. 

Others refuse to take the simple 
teaching of Christ’s representatives 
because they are suspicious. The 
Church, to their minds, is like those 


ancient mystic cults in which the 
Roman Empire abounded. It is sup- 
posed to have its secret code. Its in- 
itiatory rites pledge the novice to 
awful designs on Society. It is honey- 
combed with plots against the world’s 
peace. A Free Masonry exists, it is 
supposed, among its agents whereby 
they are able to conspire together and 
capture the unwary. The word 
“Rome” stands, in the minds of vast 
multitudes, for some sinister Power 
working by secret means for the im- 
position of an ecclesiastical tyranny 
that would cloud the intellect and 
enslave the will. The “dim religious 
light” of our churches typifies for 
them a preference for darkness. They 
invent underground passages, secret 
torture chambers, a sort of spiritual 
detective force with ramifications 
everywhere. 

It is quite true, of course, that 
neither the Faith nor the Church are 
to be approached as one approaches 
a business proposition concerning 
dollars and cents. They are of super- 
natural origin. Their meaning is 
yielded only to the humble mind. But 
it is precisely the simple who best 
understand them and those governed 
by intellectual pride who must for- 
ever misunderstand them. “I confess 
to Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and earth,” Jesus cried on one occa- 
sion, “because Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, 
and has revealed them to little ones.” 


That is the only kind of hiddenness 
there is about His teaching. The mist 
which hides it from our eyes is an 
exhalation from minds corrupted by 
worldly pride. The high-brow must 
become a little child, the subtle phi- 
losopher must forget his subtleties, 
the intriguing politic person must 
learn to think straightforwardly and 
to drop the idea of ulterior motives 
if he would comprehend the world’s 
greatest Teacher. He confounds the 
clever by speaking the truth. To mys- 
tify the intelligensia He talks the 
plain common sense of Heaven. If 
His doctrine is hidden from us, it is 
by our conceit. 

There is no more public institution 
in the world than the Catholic 
Church. It is no esoteric circle. It is 
not composed of select and superior 
people. Homespun humanity is the 
raw material out of which its mem- 
bership is made. It stands to pro- 
claim its message at the cross-roads 
where a concourse of miscellaneous 
folk come and go. Essentially it is 
of the open air. “I have spoken 
openly to the world,” Annas’ Pris- 
oner declared. “That which I tell 
you in the dark, speak ye in the 
light: and that which ye hear in the 
ear, preach ye upon the housetops,” 
He told His disciples. 

That is what His Church has been 
doing for nineteen hundred years. 
That is why it has successfully 
tricked the tricksters. 
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I Shall Not Fear 


By J. BARRY PHILIPSON 


I SHALL not fear the coming of Death’s day. 
My meed, and more, the years have given me: 
A childhood gay, with curls a-blowing free; 

My youthful groping in the days of doubt; 

Firm Faith then hieing futile thoughts to rout! 


I shall not fear, if from His bounteous hands 
Too much of pain while yet too meager play 
He has vouchsafed me, in His scheméd way. 
There have been Dreams 


And for some time I knew the peace Love lends. 


I shall not fear; not I, who am oft blest 

Of Grace, and with my unearned gift have stood 
One with the mighty figure on the Rood. 

And up to hallowed heights do seek in pain, 
My Lord, my Life—my quest is not in vain! 


indeed—and precious 

















HONOR 5 


A Foreign Girl Finds 
“‘Luck’’ in America 


By INGEBORG 
STONE 


ELL, they kept on telling 
you that luck rushed 
towards her. Ah, but 


what luck? Intangible, 
treacherous, a mirage zigzagging in 
a mist—little more than that. She 
told her story to far too many peo- 
ple. Could not help the naiveté in 
her. Or, perhaps, felt too much like 
an alien, marooned in a strange en- 
vironment. And, sometimes, her 
listeners took kindly to her, wonder- 
ing a little. They made comments 
she could not quite understand. 

“Of course, you were just too 
lucky ... All the same... .” 

If in the office, she would then stop 
pounding on her typewriter and look 
into distance. If at home, she would 
bend her flaxen head over some 
needlework. And the mood on her 
changed. Clouded. Only for a spell. 

. The next day she might meet 
someone else, start again . . . unre- 
buffed... . 

All this is very well, but it looks 
like putting several carts in front of 
a solitary horse. So let the horse 
trot forward, right into the obscure- 
ly mapped borderland of some queer 
European country. Magda came from 
there. A tiny uninteresting place. 
Never satisfied her. All her folks 
died early. The itch of the pen 
came upon that tiny blue-eyed fair- 
haired chit of a girl. She kept smil- 
ing, as her hands packed her humble 
belongings into an antediluvian suit- 
case. She saw an ocean, free spaces, 
new countries, hard work and success 
in her vision. She prayed hard both 
for work and for success. She fled to 
the church round the corner, lovingly 
lit a taper before a pale wooden 
Madonna. Later in the morning a 


funny jostling train bore her, heart 
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beating expectantly, over the frontier. 
Magda smiled. Dreamt of America. 
Wondered. Looked out of the win- 
dow. Ate a very tmeager luncheon, 
shyly keeping within her own cor- 
ner. Dreamt dreams and was shy, 
you say! Well hardly the stuff to 
build success with. Never mind. 
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Magda came from an 
obscurely mapped 
borderland in Europe 


Illustrated by 
TERESA CUNEO 


Let me regress for a second. She’d 
just one asset. She’d the language 
at her very finger tips, her dead 
mother having come from Illinois. 
And, somehow, freakishly enough, 
Magda knew not only the chilly os- 
seous rudiments of grammar. She’d 
color and life and gesture in her 
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words. They flamed and breathed 
and danced. Just like that. 

I didn’t really know much about 
her beginnings in New York. She 
would always veil these in generali- 
ties. Wisely so. Lesser hardships 
are of no interest whatever to anyone 
except the person burdened with 
them. Occasional spasms of hunger, 
shabby clothes, road-tired feet— 
these are too sordid to come into any 
confidences. And Magda had a layer 
of quiet pride somewhere in her. 


ut “Luck” (save the hideous 

cliché word!) singled her out. 
There she was, standing near a per- 
fume counter in a big store, choosing 
a powder or something. Standing, 
humble, inconspicuous in her drab 
brown coat and a dark felt hat which 
had weathered too many rains to look 
anything but a wreck. 

Magda picked up an expensive box. 
She asked the price. It did not 
worry her as she’d sold a few fashion 
articles the day before. 

“Tt’s the newest thing we’re putting 
on the market,” she heard the girl 
explain to her. “We've called it 
‘Amber Ashes.’ It is Arabic—” 

Magda turned the pale golden box 
in her fingers. Opened the elaborate 
lid. Inhaled the strong fragrance. 
Smiled at the girl. 

“Why, it’s amber all right. But 
not Arabic, you know. If I were to 
write it up, I’d say it had something 
Spanish in it. It’s a dignified fra- 
grance. You can almost see a pic- 
ture round the box . . . High combs 
and black lace and big red roses trail- 
ing along a balcony and the smell of 
remote amber in a dim quiet room. 
———_ 

She halted, flushed, self-conscious. 
The girl looked at her. But some- 
one else had heard Magda. Luck 
again, you’d say. All right! Don’t 
let us quarrel about causes. To come 
to the effect, Magda, overheard by 
the publicity manager, was asked to 
step into the office, was questioned 
and put on trial, as it were, and, half- 
an hour later, eyes big and face 
flushed, she left the building the 
holder of a permanent publicity job. 
There she was on her feet, doing the 
work her heart loved. A_ lucky 
stranger, indeed ! 

Then came Cameron Arrol. 

The great place where Magda was 
employed covered practically all the 
material needs of the world. Their 
perfumery department had its own 
huge laboratory and young Arrol was 
in charge of it. Magda soon heard 
about him and remained indifferent. 





Girls would giggle, powdering their 
noses in the late afternoon. Arrol 
this and Arrol that! Absorbed in 
her work, Magda gathered a few de- 
tails about the young genius. Would 
not even pigeonhole them in her 
memory. He seemed an unreachable 
hero and this kind repelled her. 
“The sort of a man not likely to 
look at any girl, much less to fall 


in love with her, you know,” 
chorused the girls. 
“I suppose he’s clever,” Magda 


would remark politely. 

They grew indignant. 

“Clever! Why, he’s a genius! He’s 
got a brilliant future ahead of him.” 

One evening Magda laughed about 
it. She then roomed with a quiet 
little Irish girl somewhere in the 
Bronx. 

“Listen, Mary! Isn’t that boy, Ar- 
rol, some kind of a demigod or what? 
I’m rather fed up having to listen 
to the girls day in, day out. Seems 
too high and mighty for the likes of 
us, doesn’t he just? Well, I guess 
I've got my work to look after—” 

She laughed. Mary Regan raised 
her dark head from the toasting fork. 

“Ah that Arrol” she spoke indif- 
ferently. “Don’t you just worry 
about him, Magda. Not worth it. 
Why, I’ve met him once or twice. 
High and mighty all right. Alto- 
gether beyond me. He has rich folks 
at the back of him. Guess he’s do- 
ing his work just for the joy of it. 
Oh! Yes, he'll go far. One of the 
bosses says they'll make piles out of 
that Kolinda soap and they just 
couldn’t have made it hadn’t it been 
for Arrol’s discovery of something 
or other.” 

Magda yawned and sipped her cof- 
fee. 

But the very next day she was 
given the write-up of the selfsame 
soap. For no reason at all, she put 
forth her best effort. She knew 
they were rushed for the copy, but 
she did not hurry. Typed her ele- 
gantly finished, smooth sentences 
leisurely. 

Towards the end of the day one 
of the chiefs strolled into the pub- 
licity room. From her desk by the 
window Magda’s eyes fell on the 
typed sheets in the man’s hands and 
her heart gave a queer thud. Missed 
a beat and stood almost still. She 
pulled herself together in a moment. 
Just behind the boss stood a very 
tall blue-eyed, fair-haired man with 
an absurdly smiling mouth. He made 
one imagine he had found a specially 
sunny place in the world and was 
desperately keen on letting the whole 








world know and share in it. 

But Magda pulled herself together 
in good time. 

“Miss Lorenz,” boomed the boss’s 
voice. “Sure you wrote that bit... 
Your name’s on it.” 

“T did,” she answered faintly. 

“Then you might come along to 
my Office... Want a chat with you. . 
A No. 1 copy! You’ve never done 
anything half so fine and Mr. Arrol 
here thinks just the same.” 

Abruptly he turned his back on 
everybody and left the room. But the 
big blue-eyed man lingered behind. 
Magda clung to her typewriter. 

“Just wanted to have a look at 
you,” the blue eyes laughed, the big 
mouth laughed, too. “I felt so in- 
terested. That ‘Kolinda’ stuff is 
rather a pet of mine. Your copy is 
so fine that you’d call it literature and 
wouldn’t be far wrong. .. Pleased 
to have met you, Miss Lorenz,” he 
stretched out a big capable hand and 
was off. 

A beginning, you’d say! Right 
this time. They raised Magda’s sal- 
ary and left her free to choose what 
assignments she preferred. She wrote 
up prefumery copy with gusto. Real- 
ly liked it. And often enough would 
Arrol stroll into the publicity room, 
his hands flaunting Magda’s neatly 
typed sheets, flaunting them like so 
many brave banners. 

“Fine, Miss Lorenz! Why, you’d 
be soon writing sheer poetry about 
my dull research.” 


‘oe girls chaffed her without 
mercy. Magda felt bewildered. 
Somehow this new development 
didn’t altogether fit into her scheme. 
She didn’t understand. Aware of 
her admittedly plain features, her 
mouse-like shyness, her utter inability 
to work marvels either with lipstick 
or with rouge, she wondered. Her 
clothes were smart in a quiet way. 
Nobody ever took her out to dinner 
or to a show. Her nickname, “A 
European mouse,” answered all right. 
But Arrol kept on watching her. She 
knew he did. Such things were out- 
side work, whilst she really lived 
for her work. But she could not 
escape Arrol. His laughter caught. 
His sunniness caught. One forgot 
the grey autumn rain outside once 
Arrol was in the room. Big, laugh- 
ing, successful, he seemed to beat 
down all dismal things in life into 
sparkling golden dust. 

A couple of months had gone. Per- 
haps more. Magda no longer dis- 
cussed Cameron Arrol with Mary 
Regan. Worked harder than ever. 
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Forced herself to ignore the girls’ 
chaffing as a trifle of no moment. 
But thoughts about Arrol would time 
and again creep into her dreams in 
spite of herself: 

Later one evening Magda stayed 
on to write some extra special copy. 
\ll alone in the big room she sat, 
when, suddenly, the door opened and 
\rrol came in and up right to her 
desk. 


Miss Lorenz, do you really mind 





























“Why, it’s amber, all right, 
but not Arabic. If I were to 
write it up, I’d say it had 
something Spanish in it.” 


if I talk to you for a minute?” 

She raised her head. 

“Some more copy?” she sighed, 
aware of sheer tiredness in her. 
“Couldn’t it wait till tomorrow?” 

But for all answer he bent for- 
ward, swept all the sheets off her 
desk, and seized her hands. For the 
first time Magda saw his face un- 
smiling Set almost to hardness. Her 
lips paled. 

“W-hy, 


w-hy—” she tried to 








stammer a protest, but he silenced 
her. 


» & opy! Copy!” he muttered 
hoarsely. ‘“‘Are you just about 
made up of it, Magda, you little Eu- 
ropean mouse? Why, it’s about your 
own tiny self! Magda, I’m near 


crazy. Haven’t you guessed that I’m 
dead gone on you? Have been since 
the time I saw you, knew you for 
what you were! They put me wise 
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about your story, kid! You’ve no end 
of pluck. But it isn’t that only... . 
Everything. Magda, give me a 
straight answer! You understand? 
Do you .. . care?” 

He had by now pushed the type- 
writer almost to the very edge of 
her desk, propped his broad back 
against it, still kept her tiny hands 
in his mighty grasp. 
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But Magda could not give any 
straight answer. She merely stared. 
nearly stunned, bewildered. Some- 
how she realized what Arrol’s per- 
petual sunniness had come to mean 
to her. So she couldn’t speak, ter- 
ribly frightened lest it were all a 
dream, lest the sound of her own 
voice, the movement of her own lips, 
shatter the dream into pitiful dusty 
nothingness. 


B” he went on urging her. And 
at long last she did answer. 

What a fortunate ending you'd 
say. So they lived on happy ever 
afterwards and he proved a great 
scientist and she wrote sonnets and 
they continued basking in the sun all 
their lives long. . . Now don’t be im- 
patient. This is a work-a-day girl’s 
story, not a sugared fairy yarn. 

Well, there they were! And Magda 
did not quite know what it was like. 
She leapt into her love, didn’t grope 
towards it. She couldn’t even tell 
what it was she loved in Arrol. Not 
merely his brains, nor that sunny 
quality in his manner, nor even his 
personality. She just loved him. 
Like every other woman in God’s 
world who loves her man not for 
what he is or is not, nor for what 
he does or does not, but merely be- 
cause he is. And she knows this is 
a mighty wonder, but if she be wise 
she takes this wonder quietly, her 
heart hushed in the very splendor of 
It. 

At rare moments Magda felt al- 
most scared of her own happiness. It 
seemed incedible that Arrol, with the 
achievement behind him, with the 
still greater promise ahead—he who 
could have any girl he chose—should 
have come to an obscure little for- 
eigner like herself with nothing to 
recommend her but an undoubted 
ability to write good copy and very 
shy manners. 

He just laughed. 

“Because you happen to be you, 
sweetheart.” 

They made plans. California for 
the honeymoon, . . . The sea... . 
Magda dreamt rare dreams. Walked 
on winged feet. Life flamed for her, 
touched into sheer glory. Theirs 
was a love at first sight and they 
never tired of discovering things 
about each other. He would often 
tell her about his own hard be- 
ginnings, how utterly poor his folks 
had been. 

“Someone’s great generosity sent 
me to college, honey! I’d rather not 
go into details. If it hadn’t been for 
that, I don’t know what would have 


happened. Scientific training is be- 
vond the reach of beggars.” 

“Why, you’d have got where you 
are just the same,” Magda insisted, 
but he smiled wryly. 

“Hardly! An expert’s technical 
knowledge is seldom won at the price 
of unaided effort alone. But, honey, 
I’d much rather we didn’t talk about 
it. Tell you why some day.” 

Magda was not curious. He went 
on telling her that all his people were 
dead with the sole exception of a 
sister, who was considerably older 
than himself and had for a long time 
lived in South America. 

“We lost touch with each other 
when I was quite a youngster,” he 
added. “I don’t think I know much 
of her whereabouts. To tell you the 
truth, my father didn’t quite like her 
marrying that funny Spaniard. And 
she’s not written for years.” 

Magda always listened. but she 
liked him best when he talked about 
his own plans, mingling them with 
hers. They discussed dates. Easter 
shone like a huge great star. Easter 
and they got engaged in the late fall. 
Magda felt as though all autumn 
colors got somehow translated into 
her life, her work and her love. The 
artist in her urged, strove, achieved. 

Luck! Smile again, will you? I'll 
grant you she was a lucky girl. 

One late November afternoon an 
office boy startled Magda with a 
message. Busy as ever, she nearly 
frowned. A woman waiting for her, 
Magda, downstairs? No, she could 
not see anyone at the moment! Im- 
portant? Urgent? Ah well! She re- 
membered she was free in the eve- 
ning, sent the boy down with her 
home address and a message that 
she’d see the caller in the evening. 
When the, boy brought her a card, 
the name told her just nothing. 

Cameron ran in for a moment. 
Somehow she wished him to see the 
card, fumbled for it and didn’t find 
it in the bag. 

“Rather mysterious,” he laughed. 
“T bet some rival firm wants to grab 
you.” 

“They'll waste their time,” she re- 
plied seriously. 


N A sudden he got hold of her 
hands. 

“Need it be Easter, sweetheart? 
Couldn’t you make it Christmas in- 
stead ?” 

But she shook her head s*ubbornly. 

“You're being foolish, Cameron. 
Why, afraid I might change my mind 
or what? Folks generally rush into 
things when they fear that their 








need of each other won't last. Man 
dear, we've got all our life ahead.” 

His mouth smiled, but he wouldn’t 
let go his hands. 

“You do, you do care,” he insisted 
wildly. 

They were all by themselves in the 
huge room. Magda stood on tiptoes 
and flung her arms round him. 

“Of course, I do... Isn't this 
enough for you, you great darling 
silly—” 

He made no reply and suddenly 
Magda felt as though he stood there 
almost afraid that something might 
indeed come in between them. She 
laughed and tried to shake him out 
of that mood, but it clung to him like 
a mist and his eyes, as they followed 
her out of the room, were almost 
grim. 

a 


= a visitor sat in Magda’s lit- 
tle living-room. A small, shrivel- 
ed woman of about forty odd, with 
grey untidy hair and tired faded 
eyes. Magda became hospitable. 

“Do sit down by the fire, Mrs. 
. . . how stupid of me to have mis- 
laid your card. Oh yes, Mrs. Ruanez. 
So sorry I could not see you at the 
office, but we've had a terrible 
rush—” 

“That’s quite all right,” the elder 
woman’s voice was just as tired as 
her face. “Miss Lorenz, I’d better 
tell you at once that I’m Cameron's 
sister.” 

Magda’s eyes lit up. 

“Now isn’t that fine? Why, he 
was telling me only the other day 
that he’d quite lost touch with you.” 

The little woman remained unsmil- 
ing. Somehow she took no notice of 
the coffee Magda was offering her. 

“T came up,” obviously she spoke 
with an effort, ”just because a New 
York paper drifted my way and I 
read something about Cameron’s en- 
gagement to you.” 

Her face was quite serene, but her 
manner suggested almost enforced 
hostility. Magda set down her own 
coffee-cup untouched. 

“You mean you disapprove?” 

The woman from South America 
leaned back wearily. 

“No, not exactly. . .. But there are 
some facts,” abruptly she checked 
herself. “Miss Lorenz, forgive my 
boldness. Has Cameron told you 
much about himself?” 

Magda hesitated. 

“T don’t see why—” 

“No, you couldn’t,” broke in the 
elder woman. “But you'll see the 
point in a moment. I wonder if he 
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“You've said it. Something out of your past life you'd 
rather I knew nothing about.” 








has told you exactly how he came to 
get his education?” 


er, 


Magda clasped 


ioht] 


jarred on her. 


her hands 
tly. She now resented her call- 
and resented these questions. They 
Outsiders had 


very 


no 


ight to come and question like that. 
It seemed ugly, but she realized the 
ther was speaking again, and now 
with intense earnestness. 


“Please, believe me 


here out of no malice.” 


Then Magda answered: 


I’ve 


come 
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“His eduation? Well yes, he did 
say something. Not much, though. 
He just told me it was due to some- 
one’s generosity. Oh yes, he ad- 
mitted that he wouldn’t be where he 
is today, were it not for this help.” 

The visitor smoothed out her 
shabby grey gloves. 

“But there’s a great deal more 
than that. I think you ought to 
know. His godmother did help him 
generously. But what about the con- 
dition under which Cameron received 





and used the money’? 

“What condition?’ Magda leant 
forward. 

“This.” Mrs. Ruenz bent her 
head. “A very mad condition, but 
he did accept it. You see, our folks 
were so poor and Cameron had gifts. 
He went through an_ elementary 
school. He did some work as a 
chemist’s assistant and did it till he 
was nearly twenty-one. Did he tell 
you about it?” 

Magda shook her head. 
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“That’s unimportant, however. 
Then Cameron’s godmother, who had 
so far done nothing for him, died 
and left him all she had, on one con- 
dition. My husband and I happen- 
ed to be in New York at the time. 
I saw Cameron and begged him to 
refuse the legacy. He would not. He 
accepted it, used it.” 

“The condition?” 
moved with difficulty. 

“His godmother had been mar- 
ried very unhappily to a foreigner. 
She was a queer woman, no doubt, 
but Cameron was free to refuse. He 
did not. So he came into her great 
fortune after he’d given her his most 
solemn promise—never to marry a 
foreigner.” 


Mi‘ kept still. She stared at 
the visitor. Silently. Rigidly. 

“You see, Miss Lorenz, how it 
stands. Of course, he can marry 
you. That condition was entirely 
private. The law would not prevent 
him. He wouldn’t forfeit what money 
is still his. He wouldn’t be called 
upon to pay back what he’s already 
spent. That’s not the point, though. 
I admit the condition was fantastic 
and all the rest of it. But he pro- 
mised on his honor.” 

Then Magda rose. She had to sise. 
Had to do something. Noticed the 
fire was getting low. Threw on a 
couple of logs. Readjusted the belt 
of her frock. Flicked a speck of 
dust off a bookshelf. She felt in a 
typhoon. Imprisoned in the very 
heart of a storm. Stifled. Smothered. 

“T’ve heard you,” she said, too 
much disturbed to pretend. “I can’t 
do more, can I?” 

The elder woman rose and moved 
to the door, a small grey figure in a 
greywhite mist. The door shut upon 
her without any sound and Magda 
groped for the nearest chair. 

Then her eyes saw the telephone, 
her hands touched it, her cold lips 
spoke into it. Her mind was some- 
where in space. 

“Cameron,” her eves became ice, 
though her voice sounded unchanged. 
“I want you to come here at ten 
tomorrow morning. Can you man- 
age? All right.” 

She rang off instantly. 

There was just not a single thought 
in her mind. Blank. Not even an ache. 
The surface of her mind remembered 
home details and her hands saw to 
them. She mended some stockings. 
She wrote a few business letters. 


Magda’s lips 


When Mary Regan came in, she got 
her friend some coffee and _ toast. 
When the hour struck twelve, she 


lay in bed, quiet rigid, still unthink- 
ing, still unalive. 

In the morning Magda faced him. 
Told him the story very briefly, fac- 
ing him across the table in the tiny 
dining-room. 

“Is it true or not, Cameron?” 


Then she saw he’d gone white 
about the lips. She did not need 


his answer. 

“Beats me hollow how you found 
it out. Was going to tell you about 
it someday. You admit yourself the 
condition was unjust. I’d have 
wasted myself otherwise. Had to 
humor the old woman. She was near 
crazy.” 

“That’s off the point, Cameron.” 
Magda had to clutch ai the back of a 
chair nearby. 

“Then what’s worrying you?” 

“A promise you made to a woman 
now dead. Can you go back on that? 
I see why you'd tell me nothing 
about it. You said it rankled some.” 

“Go back on that promise,” he 


shouted, his face grey. “Magda, 
you're mad. Why, there’s just 
nothing to it.” 

“You promised,” she repeated 


doggedly. 

“Well,” he retorted. “it wouldn’t 
be perjury. I didn’t promise in any 
court. I merely promised.” 








Thirteenth Station 
By John Richard Moreland 


They laid Christ’s mangled 
body in 
His mother’s arms, she 
held Him close, 
Kissed each hand where the 
nail had been, 
And kissed the wound that 
like a rose 


Made red His side. 
every wound 
That had with Him forgot 
to ache, 
Their agony her own heart 
found 
And five-fold pierced it, 
till it brake 


And 


Just as her Son’s. His pain 
was done, 
She crucified by nails of 
fears, 
Speared by the steel that 
pierced her Son— 
Must hang upon her cross 
for years! 




















Because you knew you wouldn't 
get a cent otherwise. Cameron, it’s 


no use.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Well! Listen. If I were to mar- 


ry you, this would stand between us, 
a grey slur of a shoddy dishonor. I 
care, Cameron, but I also care for 
the honor in you. Can't you see it?” 

“T see nothing,” he flashed, “ex- 
cept that you’ve gone and raked 
something out of my old life I'd 
much rather you knew nothing about, 
that you’ve made a huge mountain 
out of a molehill. Merely to hang a 
pretense on. You want to be rid of 
me.” 

She stopped him. 

“You've said it. Something out of 
your past life you’d much rather | 
knew nothing about. Cameron, where 
real love is, there is also perfect faith 
and perfect trust.” 

The door slammed a minute later. 
She heard him ring for the elevator. 
She never moved from where she 
stood. She heard the elevator go 
down. Then all was still. Cameron 
Arrol had gone. Magda turned to 
her desk, picked up a sheet of copy, 
dipped her pen into her inkstand. 
Then hot heavy tears splashed the 
paper. 

Half an hour later she was at her 
office. Nobody had known much 
about their engagement, which some- 
what eased things for her. A week 
later her employers sent her across 
to France. What luck again, said 
some. “Magda Lorenz is sure a 
genius.” 


HE worked harder than she had 
ever done. And in later years, 
being very much alone, she would 


talk about Cameron. Some called 
it foolishness. (thers gave it 
a harsher name. But when Arrol 


went completely smash on some shady 
gamble in Texas, everybody said 
again how’ extraordinarily lucky 
Magda had been in getting rid of 
him in time. 

Her own thoughts were different. 
She remembered the beginning and 
blotted out the bitter climax which 
had certainly seared her in a way 
nobody could have gauged. She kept 
Cameron Arrol in her secret un- 
shared thoughts and, great lover of 
word-imagery that Magda was, she 
would think of unbroken honor as a 
great passionately blossomed flower, 
a great white-petalled flower, proud 
and solitary against an old fiery-brick 
wall... . J A white flower ....A 
flaming red wall... . 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN 


READ OF HEAVEN. Spiritual 
Growth in Jesus through Holy Com- 
munion, by Rev. Mother M. Boncom- 
pagni Ludovisi, R.S.C.J. P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. Imitation leather, 
$2.50 
[his book is made up of ninety-eight 
preparations and thanksgiving for Holy 
Communion, brief liturgical thoughts 
for the Sundays and principal feasts of 
the year, and a method of hearing Mass 
in union with the Sacred Passion of 
Our Lord. It is intended especially for 
frequent communicants, both religious 
and secular. The variety of its contents 
will afford a pleasing freshness in help- 
ing one the more worthily to receive 
Holy Communion. 


ERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. 
3y G. F. Lahey, S.J. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $3.00. 

This volume, “a little study” the au- 
thor calls it, is not a biography. It 
contains seven chapters and three ap- 
pendices. The chapters deal with 
various aspects of Hopkins’ life and 
genius. Unfortunately one gets the im- 
pression that the book was rather hasti- 
ly written, as there is an evident lack 
of unity of conception. It is to be 
hoped that some day the beautiful and 
complex character of Father Hopkins 
will be set forth in an adequate biog- 
raphy. That material for such a book 
exists is evident from Father Lahey’s 
references to letters and diaries. Hop- 
kins was preeminently a poet and 
idealist. The difficulties he encountered 
arose chiefly from his nerve-wracked, 
oversensitive temperament. The most 
interesting chapters of this volume are 
entitled, “Hopkins and Newman,” 
“The Artist,” and “The Man.” To the 
literary student “The Craftsman” will 
make a special appeal. 


ENRY 
Henry 
Bobs-Merrill 
$5.00. 


OF NAVARRE. 
Dwight Sedgwick. 
Co., Indianapolis, 


By 
The 
Ind. 


This book is an interesting account 
of Henry of Navarre. The distinguish- 
ed author writes in a non-partisan de- 
tached manner. Henry is remembered 
principally on account of the famous 
Edict of Nantes, which reestablished 
the Catholic Faith as the official re- 
ligion of France, but at the same time 
guaranteed religious toleration to Prot- 
estants. The conversion of Henry to 
Catholicism occured when he was trying 
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to be made king. When the French 
throne became vacant, at the death of 
Henry III, Henry of Navarre was next 
in line but, because he was a Protes- 
tant, neither the leading political party 
nor the people would recognize his claim 
unless he became a Catholic. This 
Henry did after a long period of in- 
struction. Whether or not his motive 
for embracing the Catholic Faith was 
love of truth or love of the throne of 
France is a disputed question which 
the author does not attempt to solve. 

Henry’s character was a_ strange 
compound of the best and the worst. 
He had both the virtues and the vices 
of kings. He possessed the intriguing 
quality of doing even bad things with 
considerable grace and charm. He was 
an exuberant lover and his love letters 
are given conspicuous space. The re- 
viewer regrets that the distinguished 
author did not show as much diligence 
in discussing his marriage annulment. 
He treats it offhand, as though a letter 
tc the Pope would bring back an annul- 
ment for the mere asking. The book is 
an notable addition to our present day 
biographies. 


FRRANKINCENSE. By Guy Fletcher. 
Edw. J. Clode Inc., New York. $2. 


Here is a novel that must appeal even 
to the sceptic of the Catholic novel. 
It is unusual, different from the too 
often dull, trite stories called Catholic. 
It is neither sentimental bosh nor spirit- 
ual slush; neither banal nor dry-as-dust 
reasoning. It is modern but not unor- 
thodox; realistic but not rotten; Cathol- 
ic but not prudish. 

FRANKINCENSE tells the story of a 
group of upper middle class Britishers. 
Gruff and blustering George Evans- 
Winsloe, profiligate in his youth and a 
confirmed roue in his declining years; 
his Catholic wife, Emily, who dies in 
giving birth to their daughter Fanny, 
who is brought up by her Aunt Mar’get, 
and marries the quiet, lovable Jimmy 
Dreen. A son Geoffrey is born, the 
darling of their hearts, who startles 
them out of their staid sense of prop- 
riety by following the religion of his 
maternal grandmother, giving reality to 
her long forgotten dreams. 

Tender, pathetic, the story never lags, 
but runs smoothly and swiftly along, 
full of action, interest and suspense. 
Throughout there is a compelling hu- 
man touch vitally gripping and causing, 
not infrequently, a tug at the heart 
strings. 

Mr. Fletcher tells his tale in a de- 
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lightfully engaging style, overwhelm- 
ingly virile, yet buoyant, sympathetic, . 
and characteristically British. He gives 
us a book that merits a place among 
the first-class novels of the day; one 
that bids fair to be the outstanding 
Catholic novel of the year. 


CHILD OF PITY. By The Prin- 
cess Radziwill in collaboration with 
Grace Adele Catherwood. Sears Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. $2.50. 


A delineation of the family life of the 
ill-fated Romanoffs. The fabric of the 
narrative is woven around the heir to 
the throne—Alexei, whom the authoress 
has so fittingly called a “Child of Pity.” 

It is a beautiful depiction, placing be- 
fore us an insight into the loving solici- 
tude and tender devotion that existed 
among the members of Russia’s royal 
family, especially towards the only son, 
who, it was fondly hoped, would some- 
day be Tsar of All the Russias. From 
early childhood this unfortunate scion 
was the victim of haemophilia or in- 
ternal bleeding—a cause for great con- 
cern and anxiety to his devoted par- 
ents. With all his sufferings the child 
possessed exceptional mental qualities. 
It is interesting to see how this lad of 
fourteen years was able to sense the 
political significance of the issues of the 
day. Perhaps this was due in a great 
measure to the fatherly guidance of 
Nicholas II. And yet, withal, we can 
never lose sight of the fact that he was 
still a child in his spontaneity, his 
sports and outlook. 


Then came those awful years of war 
and carnage that brought the nations 
of Europe to their knees. Not enough 
to have a foreign foe, Russia must needs 
be Stricken with internal troubles. And 
it was these internal troubles that 
brought about the down-fall of the 
Romanoffs. In depicting these fright- 
ful days that the authors are at their 
best. One cannot but feel a pang of 
grief as one reads of the despoiling of 
this devoted family—so recently the ob- 
ject of all the stately splendor and dig- 
nity that the Russians could render 
their monarch—and then within a few 
short months to find themselves prison- 
ers and the victims of Bolshevik hatred. 
Yet through it all we see a beautiful 
manifestation of tender devotedness and 
loyalty—a characteristic that was in evi- 
dence even to the end. It is only in 
the tragic denouement that Bolshevik 
hatred was appeased. ‘The massacre of 
this illustrious but ill-fated royal family 
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took place in the cellar of a mean cot- 
tage in a small Russian village in July, 
1918. 


‘THE FLYING CROMLECH. By 
Hugh de Blacam. The Century 
Co, New York. $2.50. 


David Maxwell was a “foolish boy” 
who fell madly in love with a passing 
face—a red haired Irish lass possessing 
all the charm and grace of the “Jacobite 
ladies of old.” He manages to speak 
with her for the short length of a 
single rapturous dance and then she is 
gone, whisked away. 

TuHeE Fiy1nc CroMLeEcu is the chron- 
icle of David’s search for his fleeting 
love. All that he had to guide him 
was a tiny photograph, snatched from 
her at the dance, of a mighty cromlech 
set against a heathery height near her 
home. 

Accordingly he tramps the length 
and breadth of Ireland, looking for that 
huge formation of stone. Starting out 
irom Dublin into Wicklow of the pur- 
ple peaks, through Leinster, across 
Munster catching another fleeting 
glimpse of her in Clare, scouring Con- 
nacht, the midlands and all broad UI- 
ster, only to find her, and then by acci- 
dent and after a year of fruitless search, 
in his own Donegal, upon his native 
hills, on Christmas Eve amid a cloud of 
stars, 

All the whimsy, the playfulness, and 
the swift imagery of the true born Celt 
_are in this book. It fairly skips along. 
Bits of folklore are injected as the nar- 
rative courses along, interesting items 
from history, beautiful and beckoning 
descriptive scenes. And throughout is 
a thread of Catholicism, quiet, gentle 
and unobtrusive. 


CONFESSION AS A MEANS OF 

SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. By 
Scharsch-Marks. Louis, 
Mo. $1.75. 


_ This book of some 240 pages, treat- 
ing of Sacramental Confession as a 
means of spiritual progress, is a trans- 
lation from the German. As the trans- 
lator, Father Marks ‘says in his pre- 
face, it is not intended to be a theologi- 
cal treatise, but rather a practical hand- 
book containing helpful suggestions and 
directions drawn from and based upon 
the Church’s teachings on the subject. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of this 
book lies in its clarity and lucidity. 
Few books equal it in bringing before 
the mind so concretely and succinctly 
the ascetical principals necessarily in- 
volved. It will prove a genuine help 
to every priest and Religious. Then, 
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too, one will find plenty of good ma- 
terial for instructions on the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

It is doubted, however, if it will meet 
the demands of the laity. Not that the 
book is too technical or abstruse, but 





rather on account of the fact that the 
average layman has not been sufficiently 
educated to that point where a book of 
this kind would be appreciated. It looks 
too formidable to him. It is regrettable 
to have to say that most Catholics seem 
to be content with small pamphlets, and 
booklets of a score or so of pages. They 
want religion in concentrated form—to 
get it “on the fly.” While this state of 
affairs lasts it seems that books of this 
kind will hardly have the wide circula- 
tion they richly deserve. 


OWIE: ANNOINTED OF THE 
LORD. By Arthur Newcomb. 
The Century Co., New York. $3.50. 


A professor of the University of Chi- 
cago pointed to an ugly wooden build- 
ing that squatted outside the World 
Fair grounds, and called it a “bit of 
kindling wood.” From that moment Dr. 
Dowie’s career was assured. Snatch- 
ing up that phrase, uttered with all the 
learned man’s contempt for an intellec- 
tual montebank, he turned it into a 
clarion cry prophesying he would use 
that “bit of kindling” to start a fire 
that would consume the world. 

John Alexander Dowie was born in 
Edinburgh. When still a babe-in-arms 
his family migrated to Australia. After 
a brief training in the primitive schools 
of the “bush,” his parents sent him back 
to the University of Edinburgh. There 
he did not deign to mix with his fel- 
lows save where he could fill the ca- 
pacity of leader—a significant note in 
the character of a man who was to be 
an undisputed dictator of seventy 
thousand souls. His voice was power- 
ful, with a peculiar rasping quality that 
in some mysterious way added to its 
charm. This instrument was the means 
of his success, and finally the cause of 
his undoing. 

Back in Australia once more he was 
called to serve at a Congregational 
church. About this time he uncovered 
an original religious formula in the 
New Testament, the “Full Gospel of 
Healing, Holiness and Salvation. But 
he was forced by persecution to flee the 
country. 

In 1893 he reached Chicago, penni- 
less, with his wife and two children. 
During a brief contact with the Mor- 
mons he had taken a fancy to the word 
Zion. To Zion, he said, the Bible prom- 
ised all conceivable glories. This was 
the beginning of an all-consuming idea 
of a “Zion-on-earth.” His first advance 
in the fulfillment of this plan was an 
unpainted, weather-beaten shack near 
the Fair grounds, called Zion Taber- 
nacle. 

Chicago papers were hungry for 
news, and Dr. Dowie made excellent 
copy. Attention was focused upon him, 
and his customary congregation of ten 
or eleven grew to a hundred or more. 
The more conservative churches began 
to condemn him from their pulpits; and 





the city council drafted a law that was 
directed solely against him. 

A year later Dr. Dowie’s followers 
numbered thirty-five thousand. In 1902, 
under the name of Zion City he entered 
upon an experiment in religious com- 
munism. All members of the “Zion 
Catholic Church of the World” were 
commanded to sell their property and 
give the money therefrom to the “An- 
nointed of the Lord,” who would in 
turn lease them an acre or two in the 
new community. People flocked to Zion 
City to work ali day on a scientifically 
arranged building plan, and to listen 
through half the night to the raucous 
voice of their prophet. 

In the midst of this triumph, Dr. 
Dowie organized a “visitation” to New 
York City. The old Madison Square 
Garden was packed with an expectant 
throng. Behind the speakers platform 
sat three thousand surpliced choristers. 
A door opened in the rear, and the 
“First Apostle,” resplendently adorned 
in strange robes, and preceded by a 
hundred elders and deaconesses in caps 
and gowns, walked majestically to the 
platform. Dr. Dowie realized that he 
had reached the apex of a successful 
career. Ten minutes later he was a 
ruined man. His voice, whose every 
whisper had filled the largest auditor- 
iums in the world, failed to reach the 
rear of the Garden because of some 
acoustical mystery. Someone laughed. 
He was siezed with a passion of fury; 
stamping up and down the platform he 
fumed and swore in a most unprophet- 
like manner. Shortly after he was hoot- 
ed from the city. 

A few years later the Zion City Bank 
became insolvent; the comunity was in 
a shocking state of immorality; and 
John Alexander Dowie, Annointed of 
the Lord and the First Apostle, excom- 
municated from the religion he had 
founded, died—a lecher in thought if 
not in act. 

The foregoing is a sweeping resume 
of the life that Arthur Newcomb has 
inadequately and superficially portrayed. 
It is an enigma of the first order why 
the author should consider that so in- 
triguing a personality as Dr. Dowie 
should need a weak, imaginary theme 
to bolster up the story. One possible 
explanation of the matter could be, that 
the book is in part autobiographical. 
Arthur Newcomb, former private sec- 
retary to Dowie, bears a strong resemb- 
lance to Deacon Renbush who fills the 
same capacity in the book. Just how 
great a resemblance, can only be sur- 
mised. 

If authenticated documents had been 
adhered to throughout—and Dowie’s 
every move could be followed in the 
newspaper accounts of that period—the 
result would have been a satisfactory 
biography. It is an interesting narra- 
tive; but unfortunately fact has been 
mixed with fiction in an amazingly hap- 
hazard combination. 


Gemma’s League 


G EMMA’S LEAGUE is an association 
_ of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


_Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 

God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


[ue Metuop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MeMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular, as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. The “Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 
shows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


OsLicaTions: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 
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SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

teads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


of Prayer 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small offer- 
ing to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


Tue Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. _Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care THE Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 
REV. CASPAR B. CAHILL 
REV. JOHN F. DOLAN 
REV. PATRICK RYAN 
SISTER M. CALLISTA 
CECELIA BE 


MRS. 


> O'DONNELL 


CATHERINE SPINDLER 
CHARLES F. SPINDLER 
CATHERINE C. McDONOUGH 
ALFRED NEVISON 
MARY J. BRANSTON 
GENEVIEVE LYONS 
KATHERINE McMORROW 
G. KENEFICK 
}TACOB RICE 
NICHOLAS ALBRECHT 
ELIZABETH SLOAN 
MARGARET MURPHY 
TOHN V. STOKES 
ANNIE ROONEY 
AUGUST JAEGGI 


. "wee 





RORERT A. HYNES 
HENRY N. WOODWARD 
BERNARD 
THOMAS H. : 
FLIZARETH SCHLETZBAUM 
JOSEPHINE WATSON 
MRS. E. M. RONEY TF. 
MARY L. SULLIVAN Mi 
JAMES GAHAN rR. 
CHARLES MADIGAN 
AGNES HURRIE 
CECELIA BFSSOIR 
MARY COLLINS 

JAMES F. RYAN 
MARGARET M. O'REILLY 
CATHERINE FINN 
EDWARD F. 
McDONOUGH 
HUGH McPARTLIN 
NORA ENRIGHT 
DANIEL TURLEY 

MRS. C. F. PHILLIPS 
MARGARET GUNCHEON 
RAYMOND W. McARDLE 
JOHN W. WALSH 
JAMES A. BARRY 
JOSEPHINE BEARNS 
EDWARD BREAULT 

M. GRACE GEAR 
SAMUEL HASSELL 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Ect. 7, 39.) : 


RUTH E. COLEMAN 
MRS. WALL 

A. SPARKS 
KEENE JAMES GRIFFIN 
LYDIA KLEIN 
JAMES McCORMICK 
MOONEY 
DALY 

} FOISING 
MARY MITCHELL 
ELIZABETH HEALEY 
MRS. A. GRANT 
JAMES J. NORRIS 
MARY LEONARD 
WILLIAM J. DEEGAN 
MRS. W. J. DEEGAN 
MRS. E. J. HANLEY 
JOHN H. DOWD 
PETER MITCHELL 
JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
JOHN HANAFIN 
ELLEN M. 
ISABELLA FINN 
MARGARET ALLEN 
MRS. E. CAMPBELL 
EDWARD WHALEN 
CLARA NEVILL 
ELIZABETH J. 


DORNING 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


WALDRON 


SCANLON 
ELIZABETH HARRINGTON 
CATHARINE CARROLL 


THOMAS CARROLL 
ALICE F. CARROLL 
GEORGE BARKER 
BRIDGET MURRAY 
CHARLES HERRMAN 
GRACE KING 

HARRY KOONTZ 
GILBERT TOOMEY 
NELLIE A. HALFENSTINE 
FRANK L. HALFENSTINE 
FRANK L. HALFENSTINE, Jr. 
MICHAEL H. O'BRIEN 
AUGUSTE DE ILA HOUSSAYE 
LOUISE POWERS 

OSCAR DURAND, Jr. 
LAWRENCE MARSHALL 
MARY E. CONNOR 
MAMIE NOONAN 

MARY STEINMETZ 
GEORGE MILAN 

DR. EDWARD S. SMITH 
PATRICK J. RAFTERY 


AY their souls and 
i the souls of all the 
faithiu) departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 


peace. 
Amen. 
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I Return to China 


T Is some months since two Sis- 

ters of Saint Joseph and myself 

left San Francisco on my return 

trip to China. Looking back it 
seems a long time. The great change 
of the conditions which I witnessed 
in the States, and of some conditions 
which prevail here, accounts for that, 
no doubt. It is like entering a new 
life, a new world and, having entered, 
the old appears to be far off in the 
distant past. 

I found China much the same as 
when I left a year ago. Just as I 
was leaving the boat at Shanghai, 
while waiting for my baggage to go 
through the customs, I picked up a 
newspaper and the first thing that 
caught my eye was a heading “Two 
Catholic priests captured by Com- 
munists.” China, largely, is very 
much the same, thought I to myself. 
When I was finally settled in Shang- 
hai and had leisure to read the few 
letters awaiting me, the first I opened 
contained news to the effect that Han- 
kow might be taken by the Northern 
forces and that I was to remain in 
Shanghai until word reached me that 
it would be safe to continue our 
journey. Fortunately, within twenty- 
four hours after our arrival in Shang- 
hai, we were on a river steamer on 
our way to Hankow. Our inland trip 
was pleasant and not impeded with 
untoward events. 

On our arrival at Hankow we 
were cordially received by the Pas- 
sionist Procurator, Father Arthur 
Benson. Having made some neces- 
sary purchases, we were soon aboard 
our “ark” on the way to*Changteh 
and home. Just as we were enter- 


By QuENTIN OLweELL, C.P. 


ing Tung Ting Lake rumors reached 
us that Communists had taken the 
town of Hsin Ti on the right side 
of the river. The steam launch tow- 
ing us up made quickly for the op- 
posite side and we passed safely. 
Arriving at I Yang, we discovered 
that the bandits were ahead of us, 
and we remained there all night. The 
next day some twenty bandit heads 
were displayed at the gates of the 
city. The soldiers had gone out dur- 
ing the night and rounded up quite 
a few of the outlaws. We left the 


Sister Patricia Rose with a Wuki 
Christian Girl, 
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next day and reached Changteh with 
no further heart-quickening reports. 

Two days were spent at Changteh 
hiring and preparing a boat for the 
trip up the Yuan River to Shenchow. 
We had a fairly comfortable sampan. 
We divided it into three compart- 
ments. The Sisters used one, an- 
other serving for our eating room and 
my sleeping quarters and the third 
was used as kitchen and sleeping 
room for our help. This part of the 
trip was most quiet. Not even a 
rumor of bandits or disturbing cir- 
cumstances reached us. After a very 
quick trip we reached Shenchow. 
Here a sincere reception awaited us. 
I have been changed from my former 
mission of Kienyang and now call 
Shenchow my home. The Sisters 
later on will go to Yuanchow. Con- 
ditions are such that they must re- 
main here for the present. Thousands 
of .bandits, not to mention warring 
troops, block the road to Yuanchow. 
Peace will not be restored for some 
months to come. 


pana after coming to Shen- 
chow, we witnessed the Baptism 
of eight natives. The great work still 
goes on amidst wars, Communist ac- 
tivities and rebellions. I had the great 
honor of helping two souls to Heaven 
since my arrival. One was the .vic- 
tim of bandit bullets. He was a 
worker on a raft which the bandits 
held up to rob. They cruelly shot 
the workers. Ten were killed out- 
right. Two made their way to Shen- 
chow to our dispensary. One, an old 
man of sixty, was too far gone to 
help permanently. The Sisters made 
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him comfortable for a few days, dur- 
ing which time he was instructed in 
the essentials of our holy religion 
and an hour or less before he died 
[ baptized him. The other, a son of 
the old man, had his left hand shot 
off and another bullet had gone 
through his right arm. The state of 
the left arm was past description. 


He had been some days getting to 
us. Now the arm is healing up won- 
derfully. Another dispensary case 
came to my notice and, together with 
Father Edward, I visited him. The 
poor fellow was evidently dying and 
Father Edward baptized him. Hap- 
py soul! 

May I take this opportunity to 


thank the many kind friends at 
home who were so generous to me 
and my work in China. With the 
continued help of their prayers and 
alms I hope to carry on the great 
work of an apostolate among the 
poor pagans of China. Above all, I 
ask fervent prayers on which we 
place our chief reliance to carry on. 


Good Thieves and the Golden Legend 


on’s grace often manifests it- 

self under strange circum- 

stances and in an arresting 

manner. Almighty God, with 

a generosity worthy of Himself, dis- 
regards mere physical barriers. 

The events which follow occurred 
in Tcho-Tchoo, Hupeh, China, a year 
go. The story deals with the aston- 
ishing conversion of sixty prisoners, 
who managed to learn their catechism 

themselves. Every Sunday a 
priest preached to them and after- 
wards explained the catechism. After 
many sincere requests they were 
finally baptized. The wonderful 
ceremony of Baptism occurred in the 
prison with many of the prisoners 
ictually wearing their chains. There 
they knelt on the damp ground with 
joy depicted on their countenances 
while the saving waters were poured 

their heads by Father Saint- 
Martin. It was doing, in a small way, 
what St. Vincent of Paul did for 
years for the poor galley slaves of 
France. 

But before explaining the happy 

mclusion, sixty baptisms in one day, 
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By Dunstan Tuomas, C.P. 


let me tell you how this great harvest 
of souls was gathered in. 


Prexs are cut off from outside 
associations; Chinese prisoners 
are so despised and shown so lit: 
tle consideration, that to show com- 
miseration for them is, as some say, 
to contaminate oneself. The sons of 
St. Vincent of Paul are above such 
prejudice, braving the criticism of 
everyone and, like the good Samari- 
tan, succoring the poor outcast and 
fallen soul. These prisoners, it may 
be said, came to us without leaving 
their prison. The strange fact is that 
absolutely nothing was done in the 
beginning on our part to start the 
great work of grace in the souls of 
these miserable men. How did it all 
come about? That is God’s secret. So 
must we characterize this interior 
transformation of the prisoners. A 
hundred individuals are concerned, 
who of themselves came to Christ. 
Since God, it seems, found no one 
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of the women Christians before the Chapel of the 


among His own who was sufficiently 
detached from human respect to 
commiserate these poor outcasts He 
chose among the functionaries of the 
prison a pagan, a stranger in Tcho- 
Tchoo, a Southerner. The young 
pagan man had taken charge of the 
prison a year after the seige of the 
city. He strove to get the prisoners 
to obey the prison regulations and, 
above all, exhorted them to be peace- 
ful among themselves. He was very 
studious and consulted books on 
ethics, endeavoring thereby to find 
a method of improving the prison- 
ers’ conduct. God willed that this 
pagan young man should read a 
Catholic book—“The Examination of 
the True Religion as compared with 
the False Beliefs of China.” The 
arguments contained in this book 
convinced him that the truth con- 
tained in them was worth putting into 
practice. There were instructions in 
the book on how to console these 
unfortunate prisoners and instruc- 
tions to deter them from revolt. 
The young man invited the priests 
to come to the prison. He became 
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Father Anthony Maloney overlooking the construction of the n 


interested in the Catholic Faith, as- 
sisted at Holy Mass and at the in- 
structions. He was always attentive 
and respectful and often asked for 
an explanation of obscure passages 
in Doctrine. Frequently he preached 
to the prisoners about what he read 
in Catholic books. 


6 Nees he announced that thirty 
prisoners were desirous of 
seriously studying Doctrine. They 
wished to be baptized as soon as pos- 
sible, for they realized that Baptism 
was their sole hope of happiness in 
this life since they had lost the lib- 
erty of living honest lives in the 
world outside of prison. 

The difficulties besetting an apostle 
not of the Faith, as this young man 
was, were numerous. One must have 
the Faith to give it to others. So 
the young man called in a priest to 
sow the good seed in an authoritative 
and official manner. He surmounted 
all opposition from the higher of- 
ficials, 

Towards the end of December, 
1928, the young man invited Father 
Ceny, Superior of the Tcho-Tchoo 
Mission, to expound Doctrine to the 
prisoners. Only a half hour was 
permitted in which to teach the 
prisoners. Father Ceny spoke to 
them on the mercy of God and the 
immense goodness of Jesus: “Jesus 
Who forgave the good Thief and 
made him the first Chosen one for 


Heaven as he died on the cross, had 
sent him, a priest, as His envoy to 
the prison so that he might console 
them. Christ was innocent. He suf- 
fered torment for them. They were 
in chains. So was Christ.” He con- 
tinued: “You are in prison. You are 
suffering opprobrium and _ punish- 
ment. Christ suffered unjustly the 
opprobrium and insults of men. He 
went to the greatest lengths to repair 
your faults, and all men’s faults, 
even those of His enemies. He died 
on the Cross to show you, in a spe- 
cial manner, the great virtue of pa- 
tience. 

“Though the entire world or your 
own race seem to curse you because 
you have wronged them, the fact re- 
mains that the Law has put you in 
prison for their safety. Don’t for- 
get or learn if you don’t know, that 
there is a God Who not only can 
pardon, but actually wants to pardon 
you for your lives of iniquity and that 
you are entitled by His infinite mercy 
to live with Him in the abode of the 
Blessed for eternity. Everything 
rests with you. If you be truly sor- 
ry for all your sins, God will surely 
forgive you. It matters not how 
many sins you have committed. Be 
they as numerous as the stars God 
will forgive them all and make you 
His friends if you say you are sorry 
for them and firmly resolve never to 
commit them again. 

“The history of the Church, which 


ew chapel at Pushih Mission. 


in China is known as ‘The Society 
of the True God,’ is filled with ex- 
amples of men of all ages, all condi- 
tions who like you have gone wrong. 
They knew evil and committed it, but, 
touched by the grace of God, they 
repented. One day they made up 
their minds to start a new life. They 
became Saints. Many are the men 
that have been in prison who learned 
to bear the sufferings of this close 
confinement and with merit. You can 
imitate them all and thus make your 
sufferings fruitful for eternal life.” 

The consoling doctrine of the 
Catholic Faith, of the immortality 
of the soul, of its beauty, the facility 
in saving it, were expounded in 
simplest manner. The dignity of be- 
ing a child of God and the freedom 
of our will were likewise explained. 
So it continued Sunday after Sun- 
day for upwards of ten months. The 
audience was made up entirely of 
prison inmates. Those who had pre- 
viously contemplated revolt because 
more and more docile as time went 
on. The influence of grace in their 
daily lives was strikingly noticeable. 


OF may imagine the impression 


it made on the Father who 
preached to them to have these 
hardened sinners come to him and 
implore him on bended knees to bap- 
tize them. Sixty of them were well 
instructed and were baptized under 
the patronage of Saint Peter in 
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Father Basil Bauer, Captain Tang, and the Catechist of the ‘Chenki Mission. 


uins. Afterwards. there 


was a 


large First Communion class. Christ- 


s in prison that year was an ex- 


raordinary event with many of the 
en receiving Holy Communion for 
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ney 


though 


first time. 


local Mandarins were fre- 


The 


iently changed, thus interrupting 


work of the Church in the pris- 
The prejudice of each new 
ndarin had to be overcome. Now 
pretty well acknowledged by 


eryone that the missionaries are 


essary as chaplains in the prison. 
are called for frequently. 
hen the prisoners see the priest 
y become joyous and brighten up 
siderably. Very soon more bap- 
s will be administered and in a 
rt time, we hope, the entire prison 
be Christian. 
Father Saint Martin remarks that 
serving the prisoners so 


ng he still feels a great consolation 


hearing their Confessions and dis- 


ibuting Communion. 
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Chis miracle of grace took place 
in old and long established Chris- 
nity. It is as inspiring as it is 
mderful. Were the like to occur 
\merica we could not be more 


astounded. But as a matter of fact 
there are always great conquests of 
grace occurring in a hidden and won- 
derful manner. Many a priest as he 
sits in the confessional Saturday 
evenings could tell of wonderful 
things grace is doing in poor fallen 
souls and were they published they 
would strike us as forcibly as the 
story of the good Thieves of Tcho- 
Tchoo., 


O THIs story let me add the 

Golden Legend, a page taken 
from the Chinese Martyrology. The 
facts have been culled from the orig- 
inal written by Rev. Peter Lavier 
Mertens, S.J. 

Liou Wang-Chen, a woman noted 
for her intrepidity, was a fervent 
Christian at heart though not yet 
baptized. She made her. living by 
baking and selling cakes. She was a 
gruff person not knowing fear. She 
often went to a neighboring town 
where she sold cakes to the Boxers 
then laying seige to the village. One 
day a Boxer suspected that she was 
a Christian and asked, “You, old 
lady, are you not a Christian?” 
“No,” she replied. Then she returned 


to the Mission quite proud in having 
deceived the Boxers. 

When the Christian women heard 
her story, they scolded her roundly 
for having denied the Faith. They 
told her that a Christian may never 
deny the Faith even in words and 
that she had committed a mortal sin. 
The old lady submitted humbly to 
their rebukes, but when they told her 
that in future she had better remain 
in the Mission for fear she might 
apostatize again, seh replied, “You 
need have no fear.” She had to earn 
a living but she would never aposta- 
tize again So again she went to 
sell her cakes to the Boxers, 

They seized her and questioned her. 
She confessed that she was a Chris- 
tian. Then the Boxers tied her to 
a tree, determined to make her apos- 
tatize by torturing her! Her suf- 
ferings were long and horrible. They 
burned her with red-hot pokers. They 
cut off her breasts and put salt in 
her wounds. She suffered all most 
patiently without complaint. The 
Boxers were furious. At a loss to 
understand her marvellous patience 
they asked, “Are you not suffering?” 
the while tearing out handfuls of 
flesh. “No,” she replied “it is not 
my flesh that is suffering, but the 
flesh of Jesus Christ.” This poor 
Christian martyr merely voiced, in 
her own way, what centuries ago 
Saint Perpetua said while suffering 
martyrdom, “Another shall be im me, 
Who shall suffer for me.” 


sine old women of the same name 
suffered a horrible martyrdom. 
Lucy Kene, seventy-two and Lucy 


Kene, sixty-nine. They had fled for 
refuge to their pagan relatives. Their 
relatives did not want to compromise 
themselves and would not allow the 
old women to remain with them. 
These latter made their way home 
only to find their village completely 
demolished and deserted. They then 
sought refuge in an adjoining ceme- 
tery, where, by good fortune, there 
was an empty tomb made of brick 
and partly opened. By sqtieezing in 
they succeeded in hiding themselves. 
They were most uncomfortable in 
these narrow quarters, but quite hid- 
den. At night a kind pagan friend 
brought them food. 

The days passed by until the torrid 
July heat became intolerable. The 
poor old ladies, shut up all day in 
their ghastly hiding place, without air 
or light and unable to stand, suf- 
fered excruciatingly. They were 
thirsty, hungry and nearly suffocated. 
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Snakes and scorpions crawled about. 
One witness relates that a band of 
pagan children discovered their hid- 
ing place and tormented them by 
sticking long pointed sticks into their 
bodies. One of the old women fell 
mortally ill. Unable to suffer more 
she crawled out of the hiding place, 
dragged herself to a nearby tree and 
died during the night. The next day, 
the other, worried at not seeing her 
return, risked crawling out of the 
tomb. She looked furtively in all 
directions, walked a few steps and 
was seized by a group of Boxers. 
They made a quick end of her with 
their swords. 


OMETIMES it is hard to judge a 

true case of martyrdom. In one 
of the massacres that caused blood 
to flow freely in Hou-Chin-Tchen, a 
virgin, Mary Hou, was struck by a 
knife which cut off a portion of her 
nose and her jaw. She was lying on 
the ground, to all appearances dead, 
so that the Boxers hurried away to 
their encampment on the neighboring 
hills. That evening the dying Chris- 
tian woman, tortured by thirst, made 
her way to a Christian house. There 
she found a Christian cousin also 
grievously wounded and suffering the 
tortures of thirst and nearly dead 
from pain. A pagan relative named 
Kuo saw the girl enter the house. He 
brought a bowl of millet and some 
water. But Mary could not eat. She 
swallowed just a few mouthfuls of 
water and with much difficulty talked 
a little. The other cousin’s abdomen 
had been ripped open and she was 
suffering terribly. 

The next day the pagan relatives 
sat in council. The grandfather ad- 
dressed these suffering relatives say- 
ing, “My dear children, you are mor- 
tally wounded. If we continue to 
give you food it will only serve to 
prolong your sufferings. We have 
only a scant supply of millet. Why 
waste it? Out of pity for you it 
were better to bury you at once. 
Thus we can put an end to your suf- 
ferings.” 

At the advice of the grandfather 
two men lost no time in digging the 
grave. The old man followed by his 
entire family went to the grave. It 
was quite evident that the two women 
were to be buried alive. In China, 
among heartless pagans, such a 
tragedy hardly touched their hearts. 
Very timidly the Kuo woman insinu- 
ated that perhaps she might get bet- 
ter, but she did not display any de- 
sire to beg for mercy. Mary Hou, 
though she could not talk dis- 


tinctly, tried to convey the idea that 
she wanted to die a natural death. 
She was not understood. Besides, 
the brutal grandfather said there was 
no other alternative but to die. The 
Kuo woman realizing that death was 
imminent asked a woman bystander 
to comb her hair and to brush her 
clothes saying that soon she was to 
appear before God and wanted to 
look presentable. A kind pagan 
woman made both the suffering 
women presentable. The whole vil- 
lage had turned out to see the awful 
ceremonies. The Kuo woman was 
the first to be put down in the grave. 
She made no remonstrance. Then 
Mary Hou was let down. While 
standing side by side, Mary succeed- 
ed in making the grave digger un- 
derstand that she wanted to pray a 
little. Both women piously made 
the Sign of the Cross, lay down and 
covered their faces with their ker- 
chiefs and thus the burial began. 
While the earth descended on them, 
not a word or cry escaped the lips 
of the two brave women. One of 
the witnesses said that she saw the 
heaving breasts of the dying women 
rise and fall as they slowly suffocated 
but no hand was stretched out to sue 
for mercy. 


In China words count for little, ac- 
tions only are considered. Some of 
the Christians thought, in good faith, 
though erroneously, that to deny the 
faith by word of mouth was not to 
apostatize. But these same Chris- 
tians refused to adore pagan idols 
when called to do so by their tor- 
mentors. Thus, it happened that An- 
thony Kou cried out that he would 
apostasize. They brought him to the 
temple to offer incense to the idols 
there and in particular to the god 
of war, but he said the true God 
would not allow him. So he was de- 
capitated before the idol. 


5 gree the Church like an affec- 
tionate mother bends over these 
humble Chinese Christians, contem- 
plating them with love. They are 
hers—her glory—as much as the Ro- 
man martyrs. February 1, 1927, a 
decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites introduced the cause of 2,419 
Chinese martyrs of the Franciscan 
Missions. In the Province of Chihli, 
an investigation is being made into 
the lives of 300 more Christians mar- 
tyred for the Faith. So far over 
700 meetings have been held. 

Pagans are amazed and Christians 
stand in awe in realizing the fact 
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that so many poor, so many children, 
simple, unlettered country folk, miser- 
able and outcast women who practi- 
cally lived the lives of beggars are 
now given so much attention by Holy 
Mother Church, because they died for 
the Faith. 


T A recent meeting oaths were 
administered, and interrogations 
made, depositions taken, signatures 
scanned—anything that indicated evi- 
dence of martyrdom. All was for- 
warded to Rome to serve as material 


in the processes of beatification and 
ultimate canonization of two Chris- 
tian heroes. These were children of 
eight and ten years old who, while 
gathering wild flowers and herbs to 
make medicine, perished on a long 
forgotten road some thirty years ago. 
They were half naked, with baskets 
perched on their small shoulders, 
sickle in hand, unkempt and ragged, 
trudging .along the road. Suddenly 
from among the recesses of deep 
grass a party of Boxers emerged. 
Raising aloft their long sharp knives 


and laying heavy hands on the shoul- 
ders of the little children the Boxers 
asked, “Are you Christians?” They 
replied, “We are and we will not 
apostatize!” In a minute their little 
bodies lay cold in death. Very soon 
perhaps the whole Christian world 
will be honoring their memory. These 
little gatherets of medicine and wild 
flowers will soon become, we hope, 
our canonized patrons before the 
Great White Throne. Blessed are 
those that suffer persecution for jus- 
tice sake. 


Summer and Secret Societies 


FEW days ago I received a 
A letter from a Chinese friend 

in Honolulu. Of the weather 

he writes: “I suppose it is 
quie cool where you are.” If the 
weather we've been having the past 
month can be called “cool” then’ the 
Lord preserve us from “warm 
weather.” 

For the past month here in Paot- 
sing it has been 96 and 98 degrees 
in the house and 120 degrees outside, 
so that this place will hardly ever 
enjoy the title of a cool summer re- 
sort. True, we can wear whites of 
a style that Broadway might call pa- 
jamas but, even so, we are far from 
being cool. We have no autos to 
give us an air ride and no tempting 
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soda fountains invite us in for an 
iced drink. Even in coldest winter 
ice is quite scarce. 

The summer this year seems extra 
warm for we have had no rain for 


- over a month. Besides the lack of 


refreshment a shower would bring, 
there is the problem of the corn and 
rice crops being burnt up. This 
phase of the weather has not escaped 
the officials. Thus a ten day fast 
has been proclaimed. During this 
time no meat is allowed to be sold, 
though the officials themselves gen- 
erally lay in a stock of salted and 
smoked meat and cured chickens be- 


fore the beginning of the said fast. 
The ones hardest hit by the fast are 
the butchers who try to make up 
their losses by raising the prices when 
the ten lean days are over. During 
these days of fasting processions are 
held through the city streets. Idols 
are paraded to the music of countless 
shooting crackers, large barrel drums 
and cymbals. These celebrations are 
offered to one of the chief gods of 
the Chinese called Yueh Wang who 
has charge of the other gods, espe- 
cially those in command of the rain, 
snow, thunder and lightning. He is, 
therefore, begged by special prayers 
to send rain to the parched earth. 
Another part of this ceremony to 
obtain rain is the shutting of the 
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South Gate of the city. From the 
South say the Chinese, comes “heat.” 
Shut that out, and from the North 
Gate will come water. 


HE bonze takes out the rain idol 

and removing the red cloth that 
customarily covers the head of all 
idols, the poor god is put in the sun 
so that, feeling the intense heat, he 
will hasten a copious shower. Then 
there is another god who dwells in 
caves and who can cause it to rain. 
The bonzes go into the caves and with 
certain rites implore him to send rain. 
This ceremony is called Da Dung or, 
literally “strike the cave.” Another 
rain rite is the writing of the two 
characters Lung Wang (Dragon 
King), who dwells in the depth of 
the sea) on a yellow piece of paper 
(yellow is the color of all the gods) 
and sticking it to the door-post, burn- 
ing paper (stage) money, lighting 
candles and incense and asking the 
Dragon King to send rain. 

Living in great heat without even 
an occasional shower is surely trying, 
yet for the foreigner there is a sort 
of compensation as he has a chance 
of investigating many superstitious 
practices that would otherwise be un- 
known. Just as I wrote the last line 
there was a thunder clap out of a 
clear sky, followed by a slight 
shower. Ordinarily such a shower 
when ‘a fast is on means that the 
fast is over, and that meat can be 
eaten. This is our eighth day of 


fast, so we are saved two days. (Five 
minutes later). No, I was mistaken. 
There is now on the street a man 
beating the Jo, a sort of flat brass 
dishpan. He is the town crier. After 
every few beats on the lo he an- 
nounces that the manderin does not 
consider the brief shower sufficient 
answer to the public fast. The 
butchers are warned not to kill their 
pigs. The fast is not over. Two 
more meatless days. 

Every now and then American 
newspapers carry a headline, “An- 
other Tong War Started.” Then for 
several weeks there is daily mention 
of a murder committed by a rival 
Tong in New York, Newark, Chica- 
go or San Francisco, which seem to 
be the headquarters of American 
Chinese Secret Societies. I have 
been often asked if there are any 
Tong Wars in China. Thus I thought 
this would be an interesting subject 
for the Sicn Readers. The Chinese 
word Tong means hall or meeting 
place. The term occurs in the of- 
ficial name of both the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches. Tien Chiu 
Tong literally means the Hall or 
Church of the Lord of Heaven. This 
is the name by which the Catholic 
Church is known throughout China. 
Thus we readily see there are Tongs 
in China though the sense is quite 
different from that used by the 
Chinese Secret Societies in America. 
In China there are Secret Societies 
and their number is legion but they 
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are known as Hwei literally “society.” 
Many of these societies have played 
an important role in the history of 
China from its earliest days. They 
are found everywhere, in the large 
cities as well as in the small villages. 
It might be remarked, in passing, 
that the remarkable success of the 
labor Unions started in China under 
the Communist Régime can be main- 
ly attributed, not to the Russians, but 
to the Chinese mental attitude that 
takes to such organizations, very 
much as the Son of Han takes to his 
chop-sticks and rice. 


TS Boxer revolt in the early part 
of the century, that resulted in 
the death of thousands—Chinese 
and Foreigners—and caused a 
tremendous loss to the whole of 
China, was brought about by a secret 
society, Ni Ho-Twen (Boxer). In 
Hunan there is the Red Hwei that 
has caused a great sensation. A 
branch of this society is situated not 
many miles from Paotsing where I 
am writing. The members wear a 
red cloth about the head, turban 
fashion—use knives and spears in- 
stead of guns, and, because of their 
religious rites of initiation, think 
themselves invulnerable. In an en- 
counter with regular troops they are 
generally successful, first because 
they have no fear of the enemy, and 
secondly because the enemy through 
superstition—thinking them invuler- 
nable—greatly fear to encounter 
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in Seventy Years. 


Thus when there is an in- 

1 of the Red Spears as they are 
times called, the regular army 
h superior because of a certain 
pline and good guns) will quick- 
eat before a handful of these 


, rule Chinese secret societies 
are organized for the purpose of 


the interior of 
for the 


In 
common 


us beliefs. 
country it is 


mers to organize themselves into 


societies with such weapons as 
, axes and guns for the pro- 


on of themselves against tax col- 


rs who generally collect much 
than is required by law. The 
its have their own secret so- 
and woe betide him who 
known their secret or who 
to find out the robbers’ code 
pass words. 


\ terrible example of this hap- 


to one of my Paotsing or- 


ins a few years ago. Li James, a 


17 


T 


ng relative, a grandfather. 


of twelve who had neither father 


10ther, was returning to his home 


1 of Sayyuen-chi to see his only 


Be- 


e leaving Paotsing he fell in with 


one 


soldiers who, on learning his 


lestination, which (a place notorious 
its bandits), offered him two dol- 


if he would spy on the bandits 


of his home town and report later 
their number and the guns they had. 
Two dollars seemed like a fortune 
to poor James and he readily con- 
sented. When he reached home, he 
made himself suspicious by contin- 
ually loitering about the robbers’ 
headquarters. The suspicion was 
heightened by the fact that Jimmie 
had bought with his money a number 
of trifles that a poor lad in that sec- 
tion would never have. The bandits 
took the lad and gave him a severe 
beating of over five hundred strokes. 
They accused him of being a spy for 
the soldiers. James denied this for 
he knew it meant death if it was 
proven true. Then, laying the boy on 
the ground, they made a roller of 
heavy wood, the ends being a flat 
board. This was placed on the back 
of the boy’s knees and two men 
standing on the flat boards began 
the terrible torture of crushing the 
tender bones of the legs. The pain 
was such that he could stand it no 
longer and confessed. 

He begged them for mercy, but 
that word is unknown by a Chinese 
bandit. The boy was then stripped 
and tied hanging by his hands to a 
post. Then with a sharp knife he was 
cut slowly to pieces. First his fingers 
one by one, then his toes, then joint 
by joint. The flesh was sliced from his 
body and all done with a slowness 
and a gloating that seemed impos- 
sible. Piece by piece was the boy’s 


body cut up and thrown to the 
hungry dogs that stood by and 
snatched each part as it was cast to 
the ground. When the grandfather 
heard of the death he came to get 
the boy’s body, but there was no 
body to be had. The dogs had eaten 
even the bones. 


Wwe little is known of the se- 
cret working of these societies, 
a number of customary practices have 
been reported and passed on from 
one to another about the initiation 
ceremony. The one thing that may 
be said to be the prerequisite for any 
applicant is bravery. In order to test 
his bravery, a number of methods 
are employed. One is to thrust a 
spear into the applicant’s thigh before 
a large audience—all of whom are 
members of the society. If the ap- 
plicant is strong enough to suffer 
this blow and declare that he can 
face it and that it is not painful, he 
is admitted. Or the applicant may be 
asked to run speedily toward the 
sharp end of a spear. There are nu- 
merous other tests, before the cere- 
mony of actual joining the society 
takes place. After sufficient test of 
the bravery of the applicant has 
been made, he is led before all the 
members and there takes his oath. 
The oath is then signed by the new 
member, sometimes with his own 
blood. Then, to show there is no 
going back on his word, the paper on 
which the oath is written is rolled 
into a small ball and swallowed, to- 
gether with a glass of water or cup 
of tea. Then the newcomer bows 
three times to the older members. In- 
cense is then burned to the idol of 
their patron and a new name is given 
to the recruit that will be used in 
their own circle. Such initiations 
are generally followed by a banquet. 

From a number of sources I have 
been able to get a list of secret so- 
cieties in China. I know over fifty 
such. The true number must easily 
run into the hundreds. The names of 
these societies give little clue as the 
end and object of the organization. I 
will list a few to show the great 
variety of names. ‘Smooth Sword,” 
“White Lotus,” “Tiger’s Tail,” 
“Earth and Sky,” “Common Enemy,” 
“Pure Water,” “Red Flag,” “Black 
Flag,” “Eight Flag,” “Fan Society,” 
“Ancestor,” “Hundred Son,” “China 
Independence,’ ‘Flower Basket,” 
“Blue - Yellow - Red - White - Black 
Sword”, “Seven Star,” “Brother’s” 
“Two Dragon and Nine Dragon,” 
“Thousand People,” “Back to Past,” 
“White Cloth,” “Big Seat,” “Three 
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Dot,” “Black Boxer Helpers of the 
Three Gates,’ “Heavenly Soldiers,” 
“Good Assistance.” This last men- 
tioned has branches throughout our 
Prefecture. At one of the out sta- 
tions of the Paotsing mission, called 
Puzung, there is a society called the 
“Learned Hall.” The members have 
to be followers of Confucious. This 
society is a sort of a spiritualist or- 
ganization. One of their ceremonies 
is spirit writing, and another is de- 
mon possession. One of the mem- 
bers, as a rule the least educated, goes 
into a trance and gives a most 
learned discussion. 

Note.—The mission station at Pu- 


zung is dedicated to Christ the King. 
Readers are requested to pray that 
He indeed may be King there and 
receive the homage that is now paid 
the Evil One. 

Recently the local General told me 
of a number of bandits who were 
caught near Paotsing and were exe- 
cuted. He said they belonged to the 
“Red Cross Society,” because a red 
cross was sewn onto their clothes. 
Not so long ago I read in a Chinese 
paper about a number of bandits be- 
ing captured. That they were really 
bandits was deduced from the fact 
each had a certain Chinese character 
atooed on the arm. To the western 


mind such a thing seems foolish and 
the running of unnecessary risk. 
However the bandits society had an- 
other view in mind. The tatooing is 
the initiation and, once received, 
there is no getting rid of it. To be 
found with this mark means behead- 
ing, so that the new recruit needs 
no urging to do what he is told, and 
to give no quarter to any official or 
soldier who tries to capture him. Such 
a one once a bandit always a bandit. 

It is worth remarking that most 
of China’s secret societies have their 
names associated with some god or 
other, which no doubt gives a relig- 
ious significance to them. 


A True Fish Story 


HILE at the Mission of the 

Agonizing Christ of Lim- 

pias at Kienyang, I was 

assigned to the task of 
making known the indulgences of 
the Holy Year. Our people were 
urged to gain these indulgences and 
the Prefect laid down, as a condition 
for gaining them, the necessity of 
giving an alms. It was suggested to 
the people that a good way for them 
to fulfill this condition of making the 
Jubilee was to join the Society of 
the Propagation of the Faith. 

It happened just at that time that 
a good friend of mine had sent me a 
copy of The Tidings, the diocesan 
paper of Los Angeles. In the issue 
of May 17, 1929, I read a letter writ- 
ten by Rev. John P. Fox, S.J. It 
was headed “Eskimos make offerings 
of Fish to Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith.” 

I am sure that good Father Fox 
never dreamed that another mis- 
sioner way out in China would make 
use of his fine testimony to the piety 
of the Alaskans, in order to urge 
the sons of Han to manifest their 
appreciation of the gift of Faith. In 
the hope of arousing in their hearts 
an appreciation of what the Holy 
Father had done for our Christians in 
sending missionaries among them, 
I read to them Father Fox’s letter. 
I must confess that, as I translated 
the letter for them on the Sunday ap- 
pointed for the explanation of the 
Jubilee, I hardly expected that it 
should have such a startling effect 
on the dear Christians of Kienyang. 

They were most fervent in keep- 
ing strictly all the conditions for 
gaining the Jubilee indulgences. They 
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kept the days of fasting and prayer, 
and their study of Doctrine was fer- 
vent and serious beyond any I had 
ever seen in China. When their alms 
were counted I discovered that I had 
received $10 from these poor Chris- 
tians for the Propagation of the 
Faith. In addition to the money, I 
also received gifts of sugar, cakes and 
Chinese dainties—all meant as a help 
to the missionary sent to them by the 
Pope. 








ie is only fitting that the poor 
themselves should be the chief 
benefactors of our poor missionary 
Priests and Sisters. Financial help 
is always welcome; but in these 
hard times we more earnestly ask 
the prayers of our Readers for our 
missions and missionaries. 








The Kienyang Christians are most 
generous. Ten dollars is no small 
amount for a hundred extremely poor 
people to give, as any one with the 
slightest knowledge of conditions 
here can readily understand. 

What was my joy upon seeing ten 
little children, who belong to the Holy 
Childhood Society and are cared for 
at the Mission, come to me with their 
few coppers which had been given 
them through the kindness of a 
good old Catholic lady. It was in- 
tended that they should buy them- 
selves a bit of candy and, instead, 
they were denying themselves the 
candy in order to help the mission- 


ary. I could not explain the great 
encouragement given me by the good- 
ness of these little ones. “The 
Church is, indeed, Catholic,” kept 
ringing in my ears. The grand old 
Faith still inspires its children to 
make great sacrifices and to put 
forth generous deeds of zeal, in the 
hearts of young and old, in mission- 
ary China as well as in missionary 
Alaska. 

As I translated Father Fox’s let- 
ter, an old man surprised me with 
this question: “Is that missionary 
also teaching the people of the far 
North the same doctrine as you teach 
us”? When I answered in the af- 
firmative, he asked, “Can we, too, 
make offerings of fish to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith?” 

Our good benefactors in America, 
on reading of the simple goodness 
and generosity of these newly-con- 
verted Christians at Kienyang, will, 
I hope, be the more anxious to help 
this struggling Mission gain more 
and more such souls for Christ and 
Heaven. These poor people are do- 
ing their very best to spread the 
Faith. They are zealous souls, liv- 
ing righteous lives, and dear to God. 
Their prayers must reach the Heart 
of God. If you assist them you may 
be sure that you will have a treasured 
place in all their prayers and good 
works, 


8 essere Father Fox’s letter 
in behalf of the poor Alaskans 
did not go unanswered. May this let- 
ter, with its appeal in behalf of our 
poor Chinese Christians, likewise re- 
ceve a generous response and not fall 
on deaf ears. 











WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
[Fron my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 

I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief 
importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my 
will? What do I wish to’ become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soci- 
ety existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society, as speci- 
fied in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
ES ian kha a yo Olas wes OK ae Aine 6 ioe ie solile 
Witness 
Witness 














GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 
venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 
ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 

better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 
value; it has a certain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want— 
the Box or the Bank? You can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the 
generosity of their American friends and benefactors. 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing 
our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 

of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
3 . Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 


















































should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 
pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 
May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passtonist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of .. 

($ ) Dollars, and I further direct thet 4 any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 


























Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Where Put Your Money? 


You can’t take it with you! 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


09! 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


Jt is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 








Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 
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What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
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sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 


Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 


interest on the amount of the gift given. quires reinvestment. 
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2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 


What determines the rate of interest? highest consistent with absolute safety. 
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The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N_ ]., the sum you wish to give, also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


3 Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 

4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
lieved from the care of property in their old 
age, are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 

6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds does not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 
sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-. 
sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual: 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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